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IN HIS NAME 


Zion Church, Sunbury, Pa., Thinks of the Church’s 
; Children in Institutions 
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THANKSGIVING 


O ALMIGHTY GOD and Heavenly Father, we glorify Thee 
that Thou hast again fulfilled to us Thy gracious promise— 
that while the earth remaineth, seedtime and harvest shall not 
fail. We bless Thee for the kindly fruits of the earth, which 

Thou hast given to our use. Teach us, we beseech Thee, to 
remember that it is not by bread alone that man doth live, 
_ and grant us evermore to feed on Him Who is the true Bread 
from heaven, even Jesus Christ our Lord, to Whom, with Thee 
and the Holy Ghost, be all honor and glory, world without 
| end. Amen. 
. —Collects and Prayers. 


Vor. XXII—No. 8 
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CONFERENCES 


**Stand fast in the liberty wherewith Christ hath made us free’’ 


“And above all, have fervent charity among yourselves” 


Thanks, Thanksgiving and 


Thank Offerings 
By Mrs. John I Meck 


A. Harvest Warning 
By Pastor H. C. Fry 


Luther’s Eyes Would Open Wide 
Report by Nona M. Diebi 


The Least Among Them 
By Alma Hantel Arnold 


Pope Pius XI’s First Encyclical 
By BE. E. Fischer 
i] 


Hymn, “Now Thank We” 
By Mrs. M. K. Bartlett 
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THE LUTHERAN 


OUR MISSIONS ABROAD 


Icelandic Synod Representatives. The 
secretary of the Icelandic Lutheran Synod 
of North America, the Rev. Johann Bjarna- 
son of Selkirk, Manitoba, Canada, notified 
the Board of Foreign Missions of the U. L. 
C. A. that his synod at its recent conven- 
tion in Hecla, Manitoba, June 6-9, had 
officially appointed the Rev. N. S. Thor- 
laksson of Canton, S. D., its primary rep- 
resentative and the Rev. H. Sigmar of 
Mountain, N. D., its alternate representa- 
tive at the meetings of the Board. October 
26 the Board ordered that record should 
be made of these appointments. Under its 
constitution on membership the alternate 
is to attend Board meetings if the primary 
representative cannot come, and the one 
who attends has the right to vote on mat- 
ters concerning the use of the contribu- 
tions of their body to specific mission 
fields. The Board of Foreign Missions of 
the U. L. C. A. welcomes this evidence of 
the desire of the Icelandic Synod for 
closer and more active co-operation. 


Retirement Allowances 

Missionaries who have reached the age 
of sixty-five years may retire, and those 
who reach seventy years must retire, and 
be pensioned. The Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions at its meeting October 26 adopted 
the following schedule of retirement allow- 
ances: Men missionaries, unmarried or 
widower, $400 a year; husband and wife, 
$700; widows, $300; single women mission- 
aries, $300. The adoption of this schedule 
does not affect previous contracts, which 
remain unchanged. 


Financial Matters 


Some difficulty has been experienced in 
getting funds to foreign missions. The 
Board of Foreign Missions, therefore, has 
authorized its Council of Secretaries to 
adopt any system of remitting money to 
the fields that assures placing the funds 
in the hands of the missions. 


August 7, 1939, Mrs. Johanna Mueller, 
widow of the Rev. Dr. E. H. Mueller died 
at her home in Germany. Dr. and Mrs. 
Mueller were our missionaries in Argen- 
tina, South America, from 1920 to 1923, 
and in India from 1896 to 1919. Mrs. 
Mueller’s annuity of $5,454, reverted at 
her death to the Board of Foreign Missions. 

At about the same time, August 23, Mrs. 
James F. Mueller died in Fremont, Nebr. 
She served for a year or more in Buenos 
Aires while Dr. and Mrs. E. H. Mueller 
were there, but was in no way related to 
them. 


The will of Samuel M. Hoch of Altoona, 
Pa., left $2,000 to the Board of Foreign 
Missions, which has been received and 
credited to the Land and Building Fund. 


Missionaries 
In order that the Rev. Ralph W. Sell may 
secure a degree of doctor of philosophy, 
he has been permitted to remain on fur- 
lough until July 1940. 
The furlough of Miss Helene Harder has 
been extended two months. 


The war in Europe having prevented the 
return of a number of missionaries, the 
Board has extended their furloughs until 
sailing arrangements can be made. Among 
these are our missionaries to Africa, the 
Misses Dysinger, Gilliland and Koenig. 


The Board called the Rev. Andrew Mazak 
of Hazleton, Pa., to serve as a missionary 
in Argentina, subject to a_ satisfactory 
physical examination. He will represent 
the Slovak Zion Synod, which has pledged 
to support him. 


The Board has authorized its Candidate 
Department to secure and recommend a 
candidate to be calied and appointed to 
our British Guiana field to reach the field 
not later than April 1940. 


At his own request the Rev. J. M. Arm- 
bruster’s services in Argentina were ex- 
tended to April 1940. 


Japan 


The Lutheran Church in Japan desires 
to secure information concerning Japanese 
Lutherans in Chosen (Korea) and Man- 
chukuo ‘(Manchuria), and has sent the 
Rev. D. Honda of Tokyo to make the 
necessary investigation. The Board of For- 
eign Missions rejoices that the Lutheran 
Church in Japan plans to do this diaspora 
work but cannot permit money sent for 
the work of the Japan Mission to be used 
for this purpose; which, it believes, should 
be under the care of the Church in Japan 
and be financed by it. 


Permission has been given by the Board 
to the Rev. Dr. and Mrs. L. S. G. Miller 
to come home on furlough in September 
1940, and the hev. and Mrs. John K. Linn 
in February 1941; also, the Executive 
Board of the Women’s Missionary Society 
concurring, the Misses Helen Shirk and 
Maya Winther in the spring of 1941. 


China 


In October a severe typhoon damaged 
the mission buildings at Tsimo. To recon- 
struct the church the Board has granted 
$2,000, and the Mission treasury will bear 
the other expenses. 


If possible, the Rev. and Mrs. Theodore 
Scholz have been requested to proceed 
from Germany to China by way of Russia 
at their earliest opportunity. 


The mission has received settlement of 
the Tsimo damage claims to the amount 
of Mex $1,000, which has been turned over 
to the school repair fund. The sum of 
Mex $300 has been received in behalf of 
Miss Elvira Strunk and the matter is now 
considered completely closed. 


Temporarily our mission in Shantung 
Province has made itself responsible for 
the Chinese Lutheran Church in Shanghai. 
Pastor Wan of the Augustana Mission, for- 
merly of Chengchow, has been invited to 
assume the duties as pastor of this congre- 
gation. 


Our Mission sent U. S. $400 to the Berlin 
Mission in South China for relief work. 
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MAJOR BOWES’ MEMORIAL 
RETREAT 


Radio Impressario Gives Estate for Use of 
Lutheran Clerical and Lay Leaders 
in New York 

[Release by the American Lutheran Publicity 
Bureau, 1819 Broadway, New York City.] 

LuTHERANS of the Atlantic District have 
learned that Laurel Hill, long the West- 
chester County estate of Major Edward 
Bowes, is to become the first retreat in 
the United States of the Lutheran Church. 
To be known as the Major Edward Bowes 
Memorial Retreat, it is the outright gift 
of the radio impressario to clerical and lay 
leaders of the Lutheran Church. 

The property was accepted by a corpora- 
tion composed of three clergymen and two 
laymen, organized for the purpose of ad- 
ministering it—to maintain a retreat ded- 
icated to the advancement of the spiritual 
and intellectual life of the Lutheran clergy 
of New York and neighboring states. The 
dedication wil] take place in December. 

Announcement of the gift was made by 
the Rev. Louis H. J. Henze, executive sec- 
retary of the Atiantic District, just before 
the close of the district convention held 
at Zion Evangelical Lutheran Church in 
Boston. The church leaders from several 
states took part. Besides Mr. Henze, the 
corporation is composed of the Rev. Adolf 
F. Meyer, editor of The American Lu-~ 
theran; the Rev. August F. Brunn, field 
secretary of the Walther League; Inspector 
Charles P. R. Dorshel of the New York 
City Police Department; Frank Stone, an 
attorney and trustee of St. Matthew's 
Church, Convent Avenue and West 145th 
Street, New York City, the oldest Lutheran 
church in the United States. 


Noted Showplace 


The estate was for years one of the show 
places of Westchester County. Located on 
Allapartus Road, two miles out of Ossining, 
it was located on a beautiful and rolling 
hillside that early challenged the land- 
scaping abilities and interests of Major 
Bowes and the late Mrs. Bowes—Margaret 
Illington, famous actress. 

Major and Mrs. Bowes bought Laurel 
Hill in 1927 and developed it steadily, 
planting more than 14,000 laurel bushes— 
some of them of great age. 

The main residence on the estate was 
destroyed by fire two years ago, along 
with paintings and furnishings worth many 
thousands of dollars. Loss on the house 
was estimated at the time at $50,000. The 
site of the main house has been regraded 
and developed as a beautiful park. 

On the property are a residence, a guest 
house, a playhouse, a garage and a green- 
house. The playhouse, with its spacious 

(Continued on page 23) 
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SUBJECT 


Thanksgiving’s Thanks Given Form by Thank Offerings 
By Mrs. JoHN I. MeEcK,* Racine, Wisconsin 


WE ARE suggesting no new topic here. Thank Offering is 
no new, term in religious thinking. It has not been written 
into the language of present-day Christianity to express a 
new thought. Moses might have called the family of Israel 
about him 3,300 years ago and said to them, “Let us talk 
about the Thank Offering.” Now, in A. D. 1939, the Chris- 
tian church, peculiarly pressed by the chaos and the com- 
plexity of an unmoral world, may well re-examine with 
deep concern the motives which prompt her worship of 
God and her service to mankind. She may well call her 
members together and say, “Let us reason of love and 
gratitude; let us re-study Christian stewardship; let us talk 
about a thank offering to God.” 


Instituted for Israel 

We may first of all consider with profit the Old Testament 
Thank Offering, and we note with interest that the church 
in this period of her history emphasized “the sacrifice of 
thanksgiving.” To interpret this phrase rightly is to under- 
stand the original meaning of the word “sacrifice.” The 
etymology of the word clearly points to its effective usage 
in the early church—“sacer” and “facio”—to make holy. A 
thanksgiving made holy unto the Lord—in other words, the 
“worship” of thanksgiving—this apparently is the sense in 
which it was used by Moses and David and Amos. Sacrifice 
therefore meant worship. Further study reveals the fact 
that the “sacrifice of thanksgiving” was not only an act of 
worship by which man sought to draw near to God, but 
that it included the rendering of a material gift to God, 
which was consumed in His service. In the light of this sig- 
nificant fact one may effectively re-think Christian thanks- 
giving and try to understand more clearly the call to the 
“sacrifice of praise” as given by the writer to the Hebrews. 
Another significant fact concerning the Thank Offering of 
the Old Testament church is that the Thank Offering was 
the Peace Offering. The peace of Israel was bound up with 
the solidarity of the nation. 

With this brief historic review as background, some per- 
tinent questions arise in our minds. How far has the Chris- 
tian church advanced in its conception of thanksgving since 
the days of the Old Testament prophets? Has the church 
given sufficient emphasis to the spiritual nature of thanks- 
giving? The gifts of service, of time, of offerings—have 
these been motivated by recognition of, and gratitude to, 
the ever-giving God? Is it true that “a man’s estimate of 
his religion rises no higher than his sense of appreciation 
and gratitude to the Deity he worships”? If so, what is the 
answer to those who worship God, the Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ? 

New Testament Adaptation 

What therefore shall we say about Christian Thank Offer- 
ing? Certainly the “sacrifice of praise” of the New Testa- 
ment writer challenges us to new heights in thinking through 
Jesus Christ, Son of God and Saviour of the world. It is He 
Who gives new direction to worship when He says, “Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all 
thy soul, and with all thy mind.” It is He, likewise, Who 
gives new character to our giving, when He says, “Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” Obviously, it is the love- 
gift through worship and through service to my fellowman 
which He sets before us as the ideal expression of the 


* Mrs. John I. Meck is Thank Offering Secretary for the Women’s 
Missionary Society. 


Christian life. What comprehensiveness here! What -all- 
inclusiveness of thought! God, my fellowman, and myself— 
I am compelled to examine these three through the eyes of 
loving gratitude. 

My first look is upward. To recognize God as the Giver 
of life, to sense daily His glory and majesty through Christ 
Jesus, to worship Him in prayer, praise, and thanksgiving— 
this is basic and essential to a valid Thank Offering. “God 
so loved that he gave ... ,” and I am the recipient of His 
redeeming grace through His Son. His countless blessings 
through the Word, the sacraments, His church, and the 
gospel message through Jesus Christ, all speak of His 
matchless love. With the Psalmist I am moved to exclaim, 
“What shall I render to my God for all His benefits to me?” 
This attitude, this spiritual temper of mind, must set the 
atmosphere for Christian thanksgiving. It is the starting- 
point of a vital Thank Offering. Whatever else follows must 
be the spontaneous outgrowth of the awareness of the love 
of God. 

World-wide Vision 


My second look is outward. I must look to the east, the 
west, the north, the south, for that is where my neighbor 
lives. Love to God compels a world vision. Centuries ago, 
God gave a world charter to Abraham, and the prophets of 
Israel were inspired to look “unto the ends of the earth.” 
The angels over Bethlehem sang of “good tidings which 
shall be to all people.” Jesus said, “I am the Light of the 
world,” and, “My house shall be a house of prayer for all 
people.” John, on the Isle of Patmos, had a vision of the end 
of the missionary conquest when he saw “all nations and 
tongues, and kindreds, and people, standing before the 
Lamb.” The world is still the field. In it, we see nations in 
a sorry plight. There are the widows, the fatherless, the 
sick, the hungry and thirsty, the naked. The love of God 
impels me to share His love with all these through thankful 
giving. Through a Thank Offering of time and labor and 
material gifts, I can witness of that love. “But,” say some, 
“the need is so great and I am so small; what can I do?” 
I can make my gratitude articulate by speaking when others 
are silent. I can say man when others say money. I can say 
love when others say hate. I can speak peace when the 
world cries war. I can say faith when others say doubt. I 
can say every man when others say one man, I can say 
others when men say self. I can give myself to life. I can 
share when others withhold. 

My third look is inward. “Thou shalt love . . . with ail 
thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind”’— 
here in truth the searchlight is focused upon the inner spirit 
of man. God’s love to man is sure and constant; but how 
uncertain, weak, and spasmodic is man’s gratitude to God! 
An honest look within may be revealing. What is the nature 
of the inner spirit? Is it a rich soil upon which Christian 
gratitude can grow? Yes, provided the human heart is 
educated, the human mind disciplined, the human soul exer- 
cised with unceasing regularity to see the goodness of the 
Lord and to praise Him daily. Nothing short of a consecrated 
personality can effect gratitude to God. 


A Wide Challenge 


At the call of the President of the United States, Lutheran 
Christians will be assembled in their churches on Thanks- 
giving Day in recognition of national blessings. It is right 
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Luke 12:15. “And he said unto 
them, Take heed, and beware of 
covetousness: for a man’s life con- 
sisteth not in the abundance of the ' 
things that he possesseth.” 


Tue harvest season has come and 
gone, and we have been permitted 
to gather in once more of God’s 
bounty. The world has again been 
richly blessed. While from some 
sections there come to us stories of 
drought, want, and suffering, from 
other sections of the country there 
come stories of abundance. There is 
plenty for all, and the problem now 
is not one of production, but rather 
one of distribution. 

The harvest season brings us 
thoughts of the Source of all life and 
Him by Whom that life is sustained. 
Acknowledging God’s providence we 
are led to sing with the hymn-writer: 


“OQ Gracious Hand that freely gives 
The fruits of earth, our toil to 
bless, 
O love by which the sinner lives, 
O may our tongues that love 
confess. 


“Our God for all our wants supplies, 
His sun alike on all doth shine; 

From none His glorious rays He hides, 
So rich, so free, that love divine.” 


But the harvest season brings to us also thoughts con- 
cerning the disposal of all this bountiful supply. How shall 
we look at the summer’s fruitage? What shall be our attitude 
toward all this bounty? The Word of God is not wanting 
in instruction with regard to these matters. The parable 
spoken by our Master which forms the Gospel for the Fes- 
tival of the Harvest gives us timely warning. This parable 
will form the key to our thinking. The parable, together 
with the verse which immediately precedes it, gives us in- 
struction. The parable is the story of the man whose fields 
yielded so bountifully that his barns could not house his 
crops, but at the same time he grew selfish, hard towards 
the needs of his fellows, and indifferent to the claims of 
eternity. The first portion of the parable paints the picture 
of riches as men view them, and the second part, together 
with related passages, tells of riches as God thinks of them. 


God’s Name for Him 

The parable tells the story of a successful farmer. His 
fields had yielded bountifully, so much so that his barns 
could not contain the results of the harvest. No doubt here 
was a man greatly admired by his neighbors. Perhaps many 
of them even envied him as they saw the results of his 
careful planting and tilling. Here was a man who more 
than likely stood high in his community, and yet a man 
who is termed “a fool” by God. When God characterizes 
a man as “a fool” he is a pitiable object indeed. These 
words arouse in us a sense of danger. 


[The picture used on this page was furnished THe LuTHERAN by the 
Rev. E. S. Kidd of Allentown, Pa., and was taken at a Harvest Festival 
Service in one of his churches of the Unionville Parish. Ep.] 


A Harvest Warning 


By Pastor H. C. Fry, 


Shiremanstown, Pa. 
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But perhaps someone is saying, “I 
am not wealthy, and therefore this 
parable has no warning for me.” As 
if in answer to just such an objection 
stand the words of the verse imme- 
diagely preceding the parable, “Take 
heed and beware of covetousness, for 
a man’s life consisteth not in the 
abundance of the things that he pos- 
sesseth.” I ask you, isn’t there as 
much thinking, wishing, and anxious 
longing for the possession of more of 
this world’s goods characteristically 
present in the most humble of us, as 
in our more fortunate neighbors? 
Isn’t there as much consideration, 
and possibly even more contention, 
among men of modest means as 
there is among their wealthier 
friends? Isn’t the sin of covetous- 
ness, that gnawing, craving desire 
for more and more, present with 
each of us? Isn’t it just that which 
makes so many of us cold and in- 
different to the needs of our fellow- 
men? Isn’t it just this which lies at 
the very root of so much of our strife 
and unrest in social and industrial 
circles today? 

When a group of individuals 
gather, what forms the subject of 
most of the conversation? How quickly we begin to speak 
of hard times, of depression, of the discomforts to which 
we are subjected, the pinched circumstances under which 
we are living! How quickly into all of our talking the 
note of complaint will creep! How constantly all of us 
envy our more fortunate neighbors! Listen! God does not 
condemn wealth in itself. The Saviour speaks in no dis- 
paraging terms of the man’s wealth in the parable. What 
He here condemns, and what is elsewhere likewise con- 
demned in Scripture, are the greed and the selfishness which 
controlled this man’s thinking, and his plans for the future. 
The Bible does not condemn money, but rather that love 
of money which leads to those sinful attitudes of greed. 
selfishness, covetousness, envy, and the like. And these 
attitudes growing out of the desire for this world’s goods 
are present in the hearts and lives of all of us, whether we 
live in humble or in more affluent circumstances. Here truly 
is a harvest warning for all of us as we think of our own 
circumstances, our own constant desire for more and more. 
I wonder whether it is not true that too often our own minds 
and hearts and lives are governed by the sort of thinking 
which marked the rich man of the parable. 


Plenty of Nothing 

Here is selfishness in all its baseness. Here is a man who 
moved and died in the narrow circle of his earthly pos- 
sessions. He was surrounded by things, and in the very 
center of things he died. He had plenty of property, plenty 
of products, plenty of power, plenty of plans for the future, 
plenty of self-assurance and plenty of self-preservation, but 
he was pitifully poor in faith, in love, in generosity, in help- 
fulness, in the love of God. He was a pitiably proud pos- 
sessor of goods, and this made of him a fool. Prosperity 
crowded out thoughts of Providence. Pride produced by 
plenty crowded out the thought of need and circumstances 
of others. The power of wealth blinded him to the power 
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of death. Profligate in life, he cared more for the things of 
the body than for the things of the soul. He lived more for 
time than for eternity. Hear him as he says, “I'll pull down 
my barns and build greater and there will I bestow my 
goods. And then will I say to my soul, Soul, thou hast 
much goods laid up for thee for many years; take thine 
ease, eat, drink, and be merry.” “But God said to him, thou 
fool, this night shall thy soul be required of thee. Then 
whose shall those things be which thou hast provided.” 

Money is still the great idol of mankind—of the poor, as 
well as of the more wealthy. There may be other idols 
which we have erected in the innermost recesses of our 
hearts, but all of these are deserted when Mammon calls. 
For money life is imperiled, health sacrificed, youth blighted, 
peace deserted, home abandoned, friends made enemies. 
“Every man has his price,” is a proverb all too frequently 
illustrated by the way in which we yield ourselves to the 
temptation to get and to have. We do all in our power to 
get money: we bind conscience; we hoodwink reason; we 
barter our hopes of heaven; we break the very laws of God. 
How many of us are allowing the worry over wealth to 
undermine our health because of losses? How many a life 
has been snuffed out in suicide because of fear to face the 
future! Such is the universal passion, demoralizing to men 
as it is hateful to God. Thus does this parable impress us. 
Here was a man who became wealthy, and the wealthier 
he grew the more selfish he became, and the narrower 
became the boundaries of his life. Is this same thing true 
of us? 


The True Riches 


In contrast with all this comes the appeal of our Lord to 
be rich truly, but not so much toward men as toward God. 
Elsewhere we read, “Lay up for yourselves treasures in 
heaven where moth and rust do not corrupt and where 
thieves do not break through nor steal. For where your 
treasure is there will your heart be also.” Here is an appeal 
beautiful in thought and glorious in fact. The depression 
taught us the lesson of the uncertainty of this world’s riches. 

But no panic has ever threatened the bank of heaven. 
God’s resources are unlimited. Are you a depositor there? 
Let us see your pass book. What are the entries there? 
There are weekly gifts to the church for current and benev- 
olent purposes. There are special gifts to missions, to or- 
phanages, and to other charitable institutions. Ah yes! But 
better than all these are the entries concerning deeds of 
forgiveness, patience, love, and the other fruits of the spirit. 
For let us remember that God reckons wealth not as men 
do—in stocks and bonds, houses and lands, dollars and cents 
—but rather in those measureless, ever valuable deeds of 
love which affect life. And for such deposits no life is too 
poverty stricken. Pledges to the church may have to be cut 
because of circumstances, but pledges of love and the kindly 
acts growing out of that “better way” of which Paul speaks 
need never be limited or curtailed. And even here life is 
sweeter and brighter for ourselves and for those with whom 
we have to deal when we govern ourselves by love. 

Here, then, comes our harvest warning again. A bountiful 
God ever supplies the things needful to life. As He does so 
He teaches lessons which have to do with our eternal wel- 
fare. He warns us constantly that life is “more than meat 
and the body more than raiment.” He constantly asks us, 
“Which of you by taking thought can add one cubit to his 
stature?” He asks us not to worry, fret, or be over-careful 
concerning the things of this life, and in so doing become 
nervous, become unfit for living, grow peevish and starve 


_ our souls. God’s providence will always work its way for 


our good. It may not be as we wish or as we plan, but it 
will be for the best, for, “All things work together for good 
to them that love the Lord.” He Who feeds the birds and 
clothes the flowers will certainly give His children no less 
thought and care. Let us learn to trust Him, and let us 
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learn His lesson concerning covetousness, selfishness, and 
the constant desire to get and to have more. Let us heed 
His appeal to be rich toward Him rather than toward men. 
Let us remember that no matter how humble may be our 
position in life even a “cup of cold water given in His name 
shall in no wise lose its reward.” : 

Living thus with an eye to the treasure in heaven, at the 
end of life we shall hear the welcome words, “Come ye 
blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom of heaven pre- 
pared for you from the foundation of the world. For I was an 
hungered, and ye gave me meat; I was thirsty, and ye 
gave me drink; I was a stranger, and ye took me in; naked, 
and ye clothed me; I was sick, and ye visited me; I was in 
prison, and ye came unto me. Inasmuch as ye have done it 
unto one of the least of these my brethren, ye have done it 
unto me.” 


AN OLD SUBJECT 
(Continud from page 3) 


and good that at least one day a year should be devoted to 
this special recognition. But the United Lutheran Church 
challenges her membership to a larger stewardship—a con- 
tinuous expression of gratitude on every day of the year. 
Through her program of worshiv, education, and evan- 
gelism, she summons her people to know and to love God 
more dearly and to manifest that love in a tangible way 
through unceasing service to mankind. The gifts presented 
through “the red side of the envelope” and laid upon the 
altar of the Lord each Sunday are indeed a Thank Offering. 
At least we want to believe that these offerings express a 
stewardship motivated by gratitude; that they are indeed 
love gifts. Through the boards of the Church they are ad- 
ministered in service to our neighbors at home and abroad. 


A Witnessing Gift 


The Women’s Missionary Society of the United Lutheran 
Church, sensing the importance and the necessity of extend- 
ing the Kingdom of God through the stewardship of grat- 
itude, has been seeking for many years to cultivate, main- 
tain, and advance this larger stewardship through the Thank 
Offering Department. Calling her women first of all to offer 
daily a prayer of thanksgiving and intercession, the em- 
phasis is basically and primarily spiritual. The added love- 
gift placed in the thank offering box is the tangible evidence 
of a growing spirituality. Through “the daily gift, the daily 
prayer, that all the world our Christ may share,” has come 
the added love-gift of approximately $90,000 a year. This 
sum is used in the regularly budgeted work of the Women’s 
Missionary Society, which larger fund is ultimately dis- 
bursed through the Boards of the United Lutheran Church 
and through them supports the benevolent projects of the 
Church. Nearly one-fourth of the general fund of the 
women’s part in the benevolent work of the Church comes 
through the channels of the Thank Offering Department— 
the overflow of the thankful heart, transformed into food 
for the hungry, water for the thirsty, clothes for the naked, 
freedom for those in bondage, ministrations to those in 
prison, healing for the sick, visitations to the widowed and 
fatherless—consumed in the service of God through Christ. 

Let us talk about Thank Offering with the high hope and 
the fervent prayer that the whole program of the whole 
Christian church on earth may be increasingly vitalized, 
unified, and ennobled through larger expressions of loving 
gratitude—that foree by which the whole world may be 
drawn closer to the heart of the loving Father. Peace on 
earth can truly come when every prayer, every deed, every 
gift through the church of Jesus Christ shall be rendered as 
a Thank Offering. Then indeed will the Christian Thank 
Offering be a Peace Offering to the nations of the earth. 
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LUTHER'S EYES WOULD OPEN WIDE 


Report of Women’s Activity Written on November 10, 1939, His Birthday, Indicates 
Confidence, Resources and Consecration 


By Executive Secretary Nona M. DIsHi 
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Tue Executive Board of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society held its semi-annual meeting 
November 1 and 2. As is usually the case, 
members of the Board experienced a variety 
of emotions. There were moments of high 
joy in achievements; moments of deep grat- 
itude for privileges and opportunities open 
to the women of our Church; moments of 
serious thought and debate on the relative 
merits of the many urgent requests from the 
Boards of the Church; moments of anxiety 
for missionaries on their way to or from for- 
eign fields and for missionaries working un- 
der tension because of distressing situations 
due to war. But above all, an unwavering 
faith in the ongoing work was evidenced in x 
actions taken for the coming months and MARGARET ZUNDEL 
years. 


Four New Missionaries 


Not since 1928 has the Women’s Missionary Society had 
the privilege of recommending for missionary service four 
young women in one year. During the year two new mis- 
sionaries have been appointed to India, one to China and 
one to Japan. These four, together with new men and their 
wives who have been appointed, bring the total number 
commissioned by the Board of 
Foreign Missions to eleven for 
1939. Of the total staff of 175 
missionaries now in active 
service, 61 are women sup- 
ported by the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society. 

Miss Margaret Zundel will 
serve as a teacher in India. She 
is the daughter of the Rev. and 
Mrs. William A. Zundel of 
Greensburg, Pa. A graduate of 
Thiel College, a teacher for 
three years in high school, and 
always active in the work of 
her Church she is ably qual- 
ified as a missionary teacher. 
She has also had a year of 
graduate work in the Biblical ETHEL M. DENTZER 
Seminary in New York. 

Miss Margaret Hawkinson, from Lindsborg, 
Kansas, is a member of the Augustana 
Church and will be suported by the Augus- 
tana Women’s Missionary Society. Miss 
Hawkinson is a graduate of Bethany College, 
Lindsborg, Kansas. She is also an experi- 
enced teacher and has had graduate work in 
George Washington University and in the 
Biblical Seminary in New York. 

Miss Catharine Stirewalt received her 
Master’s degree from New York University 
in June 1939. She is a graduate of Carthage 
College, with the required experience in 
teaching, and has also been a student in the 
Biblical Seminary in New York. She is the 
daughter of Dr. and Mrs. M. L. Stirewalt of 
the Southern Theologicai Seminary in Co- MARGARET E. HAWKINSON 


lumbia, South Carolina. Miss Stirewalt will 
serve as an evangelist in China. 

Miss Ethel Dentzer of Philadelphia, Pa., 
received the degree of Bachelor of Religious 
Education from New York University in 
June 1939. She, too, has been a student in the 
Biblical Seminary in New York. As has been 
true of the others in this group, she has had 
varied and helpful experiences in numerous 
church activities. Miss Dentzer will serve as 
an evangelistic missionary in Japan. 

Of this group, Miss Stirewalt has already 
sailed and word has come of her safe arrival 
in China. The other three missionaries, whose 
sailing dates have already been changed sev- 
eral times due to change in schedules, are 
now planning to leave San Francisco on the 

Tatuta Maru, November 26. 


Personnel of Executive 
Board 

Between conventions of the 
Women’s Missionary Society 
the business of the organiza- 
tion is conducted by a Board 
made up of one representative 
from each synodical group 
having 1,000 or more members. 
Smaller groups have alternate 
representation according to a 
geographical plan. The merg- 
ing of four synodical societies 
in Pennsylvania to form the 
Central Pennsylvania Syn- 


CATHARINE A. STIREWALT  Odical Society changes the 


number of voting members in 


the Board from 30 to 27. Mrs. D. Burt Smith of Philadel- 
phia, president of the newly merged Society, represents this 
largest group numbering more than 11,000 active members. 

Another change in personnel occurred because of the fact 
that Mrs. O. A. Sardeson has moved from Oak Park, IIL, 
to New York. Mrs. William Nicholas of Springfield, Ill, has 
been appointed to fill the unexpired term of Mrs. Sardeson. 


A Look at the Organization 

Are we too highly organized? Have we 
too much machinery? Can we simplify our 
procedures? These questions were faced by 
the department secretaries, who met in con- 
ference preceding the meeting of the Board. 
Their findings express the opinion that there 
is a need for each of the present depart- 
ments; that the success of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society is due to the personal effort 
of promotion by volunteer secretaries who 
have a zeal for their tasks and who put this 
zeal into action.. 


A Look at the Membership 


The statistician reports a total active mem- 
bership of 61,448. More than 10,000 are re- 
ported as associate members. The total num- 


— 
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_ ber of societies is 2,953, an increase of 56 over the number 
_ of last year. The ten largest societies numerically before 
the organization of the Central Pennsylvania group were: 


- Ministerium of Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh, Ohio, New York, 
‘ 


_East Pennsylvania, West Pennsylvania, North Carolina, 
Illinois, Maryland, Northwest. 


A Look at Its Finances 

Total receipts for the year ending July 1, 1939, were 
$383,666.79. The per capita giving of members ranged from 
$8.30 to $2.14 for the year. The highest per capita synodical 
_ group was Maryland. The next four in order were West 
Virginia, West Pennsylvania, Alleghany and Virginia. 

A budget of more than $350,000 was adopted for the year 
1940. More than two-thirds of this goes directly to the 
Boards of the Church to meet the regular obligations as- 
sumed by the several Boards. 

As the promotional agency for The Children of the Church, 
the Women’s Missionary Society had a first report from Miss 


- Ella Engel, the secretary for The Children of the Church, 


who succeeds Mrs. A. J. Fenner. Approximately 1,000 groups 
of children are enjoying and profiting by the new program, 
which has been available since January 1, 1939. Miss Engel 
will be glad to assist in forming new groups. She will make 
her first field trip during the coming month. 

In co-operation with the Board of Education, the Women’s 
Missionary Society has responsibilities for the promotion of 
Christian Higher Education in the Society and for the taking 
of the student census. This report for the year shows that 
2,303 congregations reported 10,880 students. The two women 
secretaries of the Board of Education are members of the 
Personnel Committee of the Women’s Missionary Society. 


Looking Into 1940 

The Triennial Convention of the Society will be held in 
Des Moines, Iowa, October 6-9, 1940. Preceding the con- 
vention on October 5 and 6, there will be a Congress for 
the members of the Society who because they are students, 
in business, or in professions, cannot attend the weekday 
sessions of the convention. Already plans for these pro- 
grams are evolving. Mrs. John I. Meck, chairman of the 
Convention Committee, reported promising beginnings in 
the mind of her committee. 


Centennial Observance in 1942 

Our Church in India and in America will be celebrating 
in 1942 one hundred years of missionary effort in India. The 
Women’s Missionary Society will co-operate in all the plans 
for this observance. Already a committee made up of rep- 
resentatives of the Board of Foreign Missions, the Board 
of Publication, and the Women’s Missionary Society has 
projected plans for a mission study book to be used in 1942. 
Societies will use the book for study at that time. 

In addition to this and other plans, however, the Women’s 
Missionary Society voted to contribute an Anniversary Fund 
of $50,000 for India. In gratitude for one hundred years of 
missionary effort, every member will want to make a special 
thank offering. With 60,000 members, this amount can surely 
be counted upon. The committee appointed to promote the 
appeal will bring to the hearts of our members the reasons 
for thanksgiving. Each member will take advantage of this 
high privilege. The result should be a forward movement 
along evangelistic lines, in medical work, and in Christian 
education. It is the hope of the Board that through this 
fund some of the unmet urgent appeals from India can be 
given the long awaited attention. 

Advance in Christian Stewardship, the triennial’s emphasis, 


_ is difficult to measure or to report. An effort has been made 


to advance in all lines. There has been a slight increase in 
membership. Concrete needs have been assumed and met 
by synodical groups. Others are still to be met. Approx- 
imately $15,000 has been given to special objects in all fields. 
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For the coming year the effort on this emphasis will be put 
forth in connection with the Centennial Fund so far as the 
financial aspect is concerned. Plans for this objective will 
be announced in the near future. Synodical presidents will 
be called into conference with the Administrative Committee 
in January for full information about plans. 


Some Reflections 

Observations from the gallery—if there were one—when 
the Board of the Women’s Missionary Society meets would 
be intensely interesting and revealing. Conflicting emotions, 
the weighing of the relative merits of needs, the frank facing 
of problems from every point of view are of necessity evi- 
dent at every meeting. Is there debate? Of course. Differ- 
ences of opinion are valid. To every department secretary, 
her work is most important. To every representative to a 
Board of the Church, the work of that Board should be 
given first attention. Sometimes when the budget is being 
considered and the urgent requests from the different Church 
offices are presented, the discussion seems to become a 
“battle for the Boards,” each Board having ardent support- 
ers for its cause. A serious effort is made to be fair to the 
missionaries, to give them adequate salaries and furlough 
allowances, to provide some kind of token of appreciation 
when they retire. But, there are limits to the purse strings 
even of the Women’s Missionary Society, and the members 
of the Board are human. Mistakes are inevitable. Never- 
theless, the fair observer must admit that here is transacted 
a truly significant part of the work of our Church. 


LEADER OR HEADMAN 


In an address at the inauguration of Dr. Henry J. Arnold, 
president of Hartwick College, Dr. William H. Cowley of 
Hamilton College defined and distinguished leadership in 
a striking way. He said, apropos of the work of a college 
president but with equal pertinence to other administrative 
positions: 

‘I begin with a definition. A leader, students of society 
agree, is an individual who is going somewhere and is able 
to persuade others to come along with him. He has a goal, 
and he has persuasive powers. He knows what he wants 
and is able to convince other people that they should follow 
him. This definition leads immediately to a distinction. Many 
a man who holds a position of leadership fails to lead. He 
is therefore a headman but not a leader. For example, 
Lincoln was a great leader, but in the face of an impending 
national crisis his predecessor, Buchanan, merely marked 
time. Theodore Roosevelt was a remarkable leader, but 
Calvin Coolidge will go down in history as a headman be- 
cause his program consisted chiefly of a desire to maintain 
the status quo. To bring the distinction closer home, it 
must be obvious to everyone that many a captain of a college 
team and many a president of a student organization must 
be listed as a headman rather than as a leader. Such men 
come into office for various reasons, but they set up no 
distinctive goals and frequently they are able to win but 
passive support even in the maintenance of the existing 
order of things. 

“This distinction between leaders and headmen is of great 
significance because life is not static; it is always on the 
move; and change, not inertness, is the law of life. Plato 
expressed the on-moving quality of nature when he wrote 
that ‘nothing ever is but is always becoming.’ This is but a 
simple statement of the principle of evolution. Life is 
synonymous with movement. Movement means change. And 
change, to be desirable, must be controlled. Those who 
control and direct change are the leaders. Those who hold 
positions of potential leadership, but who have no program 
of change, are merely headmen and will be pushed into 
change despite themselves.” 


IN THE WORLD’S EYE 
Julius F. Seebach, Philadelphia, Pa., “Paragraphs” 


Men, Movements, and Occasions About 
Which People Read 


Although Christianity Has Recently received official 
recognition in Japan (a doubtful acquisition), Japan’s armies 
in China have been steadily increasing hostile pressure on 
the missions. The American missionaries have seemingly 
been most affected, which may have something to do with 
American official protests against the Japanese affronts to 
our rights in China and the accompanying senatorial threats 
of embargo against Japan. The ever more menacing anti- 
Christian campaigns are said to occur in the Japanese- 
dominated sectors of China, and among the Chinese Com- 
munists who are more directly influenced by the Soviet 
emissaries. As one missionary leader lately put it, “If the 
present situation continues, all foreign educational, medical 
and evangelical institutions will be ousted within five years.” 
The reason most commonly offered for the oppressive meas- 
ures is that the missionary teaching produces the most 
serious obstacle to Japanese conquest, because “Christianity 
stiffens the Chinese initiative and self-reliance.” Not half 
bad as an unintentional compliment to the spirit of Chris- 
tianity! Part of Japan’s campaign in China is the encourage- 
ment of a “revived” or “reformed” Confucianism, as a re- 
ligion opposing Christianity which should be accepted be- 
cause it is native to China. The project, however, has to 
meet Chinese experience that what the missionaries have 
taught them has always stood for the welfare of the Chinese, 
both as a nation and as individuals. 


The Cry for “Living Space” has invaded our own land, 
and of all places the spacious Southwest. Oklahoma, half 
again as large as Pennsylvania and with a fourth of the 
population, is complaining bitterly about the prospective loss 
of acreage when the Denison Dam Lake will have been com- 
pleted. In exchange for her land that will be inundated, 
Oklahoma practically demands the transfer of three pop- 
ulous and wealthy Texas counties to make up for the loss. 
In the meantime, Governor Phillips has applied for an in- 
junction to halt the project until Oklahoma’s claims shall 
be satisfied. On the other hand, the Texans think Oklahoma’s 
Governor is so busy developing his political fortunes that 
he fails to see that in a land in which water scarcity is so 
often a serious problem, this lake, which would lie entirely 
within Oklahoma’s boundaries, would be a mighty and last- 
ing asset for the whole state. ; 


When the Pope’s Encyclical, much heralded and long 
delayed, thundered against the evils of totalitarianism, con- 
demned the super-state, and denounced the paganism and 
atheism they fostered, no one was left in doubt which coun- 
tries he meant, though he did not directly indict them. But 
Italy was not pleased or satisfied with the awkwardly im- 
plied “present company excepted” gesture of the few kind 
words pointed her way. The Fascist consciousness of 
“totalitarian” condemnation, as applied to themselves, was 
sufficiently indicated by the fact that the report of the 
encyclical never reached the front page of any secular paper; 
no comments were allowed on its statements, and about 
1,000 words were considered enough to present it to the 
Italian people. The pope’s references to the church’s work 
through Catholie Action could not be pleasing to the Fascist 
authorities who had so recently imposed severe restrictions 
upon the political activities of that organization. To get past 
the repressive attitude of the government-controlled press, 
the Catholic journals, following the lead of the Papal organ, 
L’Osservatore Romano, have printed the full text of the 
encyclical and, with eyes fixed askance upon the govern- 
ment, are using every means to spread that document among 
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the people. Whatever else is done, however, it may be taken 
for granted that Catholic pulpits in Italy, Germany, Austria 
and Poland have become sounding-boards for the pope’s 
message. But already the proclamation of the encyclical 
has been banned wherever the Reich can enforce its control, 
and the Catholic hierarchy has likewise made a point of this 
further breaking of the Concordat which Hitler signed with 
the late pope. 


The Hardships of Evacuation from London have had the 
unexpected result of improving the general health of the 
evacuees. Even the delicate and sometimes critical con- 
ditions arising in the 165 emergency maternity hospitals were 
met without an increase in mortality, while the condition 
of the children in their new surroundings improved ma- 
terially. Despite the mass exodus of school children, no 
epidemic had broken out. A report made by Mr. W. E. Elliot, 
Minister of Health, was received with cheers by the House of 
Commons, though Mr. Elliot modestly discounted the success 
of the plans carried out by attributing much of the result to 
“a healthy, sunny autumn.” The psychological factor must 
come in for considerable credit—the zest produced by the 
novelty of the strange surroundings and conditions, and 
the removal from the crowded dinginess and heavy atmos- 
phere of London’s purlieus. On the other hand, the emer- 
gency of the removal called forth special care for the 
evacuees at the hands of the government, a care which 
they would not have experienced in their old surroundings. 
For many of them this occasion amounted to a vacation. 


In All the Flood of News concerning the hosts of refugees 
on the march and seeking a haven in our land, the growing 
numbers of animal refugees have failed to receive any gen- 
eral notice. Yet recently pedigreed horses, dogs and other 
animals, valued at more than $1,000,000 by their shippers, 
were landed in this country for safety. Some of the animals 
are American-owned race horses; but English and French 
owners have also been using the opportunity to save treas- 
ured pets and special breeds. One owner of a famous line 
of hunting dogs in England has sent his whole pack over to 
an American friend to preserve them from possible destruc- 
tion by bombing. That indicates one cause of fear, but an- 
other exists in the alarm of many horse and dog fanciers 
over the growing movement in Europe to do away with 
animals of this sort in order to economize in food materials. 
An interesting sidelight on this whole situation is contained 
in an order recently issued (October 30) by General 
Goering, who, among other dignities he has collected, is 
credited with being the Reich’s “hunting master.” He has 
issued a call for gunners to shoot small game in the prov- 
inces seized from Poland and in the vast forests of Prussia 
where wild life is said to be very plentiful. Hunters will 
get their traveling expenses, $2.50 per day and two cartridges 
for each animal or bird bagged. Even the beasts and birds 
cannot escape the ordered holocausts of war. 


Though the Need Is Remote, the recent advice of Sir 
Reginald Bacon, Britain’s Controller of Munitions Inven- 
tions during the World War, seems worthy of consideration. 
Sir Reginald’s instruction to those who happen to be in a 
bombed area is to turn sideways to the bomb, and stand 
with legs apart. He adds:. “If you are fifteen or twenty yards 
off, you have time to turn sideways. This takes about one- 
tenth of the time needed to fall flat.” Maybe British dignity 
takes longer to fall flat. There are, however, a few difficulties 
in the way. The bombs are not polite enough to give warn- 
ing where they will strike; there will likely always be more 
than one bomb, and you have only one “sideways.” What 
is even worse, you may be in the predicament of Madame 
Schumann-Heink who, in an embarrassing moment re- 
sponded to similar adviee by exclaiming, “Ach, I have no 
sideways.” 
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sphere. 


resonant with feeling. 


put first. 


forward to for months. 


' Pastor Klein walked slowly down the aisle and stopped 
again in front of the chancel. How lovely it looked! It was 
F spotless. And the men had arranged the decorations so well. 
One side was entirely filled with great, tall, brown corn- 
: stalks with large ears of golden corn peeping out. Piled at 
| the base were orange-colored pumpkins, red apples, purple 

grapes, red and white heads of cabbage, in fact some of 

almost every kind of vegetable and fruit raised. How proudly 
these simple and pure-minded folk brought their best gifts 
| to the Lord’s house! How thankful they were for the harvest 
. of wheat and corn, and how willing to share their best with 


others! 


Great bunches of scarlet and red and golden leaves were 
tucked into corners, until you almost thought you were 


2 out-of-doors. 


Again Pastor Klein slowly ascended the few steps to the 

altar and reverently kneeled in front of it. With his saintly 

face lifted toward his Father, he poured out his heart in 
: thankfulness for all that this past year had meant to him 
and to his beloved congregation. He thanked the Lord for 


the great peace they all had enjoyed. 


tightly to her breast was a very small yellow pumpkin. 


day?” 


but—” 
“But what, dear? Go on,” kindly urged the old man. 


THE LEAST AMONG THEM 


Tue aged minister softly opened the door of the little 
white country church and stood on the threshold. His eyes 
glanced tenderly all around and dwelt lovingly on each 
familiar object. How he loved this dear spot! It was home 
to him. In this house of God, and others, he had spent well 
nigh fifty years. He would feel out of place in any other 


He was old in years but not in looks or in spirit. The 
allotted three score years and ten were past and another 
ten was added to them; but he was still faithful to his trust 
and always eager to perform his duty. He was tall and 
erect and walked with a soldierly step, carrying his head 
high. His dark eyes held a sparkle and fire that many a 
younger man could envy. His voice was still strong and 


How he loved this country congregation! And they in 
turn loved this house of God and their beloved pastor. Most 
of the members were hard-working farmers, but they almost 
felt a religious duty to see to it that church and parson- 
age were kept in first-class condition. First things were 


1 It was late afternoon and a number of his faithful mem- 
A bers had just left for home. They had spent the day clean- 
ing and decorating this much-loved sanctuary. Windows 
had been polished until they sparkled, and the soft rays of 
the setting sun came clearly through the plain glass. Floors, 
walls, seats, all that could be cleaned was cleaned. An old- 
fashioned heater had been polished until it shone like satin. 

All this was done in preparation for the Harvest Festival 
or Thanksgiving Service to be held there the following Sun- 
day. It meant service in the morning, then home or to near- 
by friends or relatives for dinner, and again service in the 
afternoon with visiting pastors taking part. It was a great 
day; one to be remembered for a long time and one looked 


Suddenly he sensed that he was not alone. He opened his 
eyes and looked down. There, kneeling beside him, was a 
ten-year-old girl, tears streaming Jown her face; and hugged 


Without any show of astonishment the kindly old man 
softly placed his hand on the little girl’s head and quietly 
_ said, “Dear Angeline, what brings you here so late in the 


“Oh, dear pastor, I heard they were decorating the church 
_ for the Harvest Festival so I wanted to bring my share, 
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“But I see all is done and you do not need my gift,” and 
the tears started again. 

“Come with me, child.” And taking her by the hand 
Pastor Klein led her to the front pew and sat down. 

“Now tell me your story, for I know you have one.” 

“Well,” bravely began little Angeline, all the while tightly 
clutching the pumpkin, “you know mother has been sick 
for a long time.” 

“Yes, dear, I know she has, and I have been praying for 
her recovery,” answered her pastor. 

“I wanted to come up this afternoon and take mother’s 
place here and help clean, but—”’ and here again tears 
halted her speech. 

“But father wouldn’t let me,” she continued. “He says 
this is all fooliskness and he wouldn’t give me anything to 
bring as a gift to the Lord.” After a few minutes of silence 
she grasped the old pastor’s hand and sobbingly asked, “Do 
you think father will ever love the Lord and be kind to us?”’ 

Pastor Klein had fifty years of Christian service behind 
him. Many a time he had questions similar to this asked 
him. To all he had the same answer, “We will take it to 
the Lord in prayer for He is our Friend.” 

So to little Angeline he made the same reply. Taking the 
pumpkin from her arms he asked in his kindly way, “How 
did you get this?” 

“When father started out to do the chores I went to the 
garden and picked out the smallest one so he wouldn’t miss 
it and then I ran the whole way here, but—now—I see you 
have plenty. You don’t need mine.” 

“Indeed we do, and the Lord sees it and thinks it is beau- 
tiful. We will give it a place of honor,” So saying he moved 
a large head of snowy white cabbage to one side and placed 
the little yellow pumpkin proudly in front. This brought a 
radiant smile of happiness to Angeline’s face. 

Taking her again by the hand he led her to the altar, 
where both knelt, and in simple, plain words the saintly old 
pastor asked the Father to heal the mother of this child and 
bring the father into the fold. Rising he walked with her to 
the door and said, “Now run home, child, it is getting dusk. 
Come back Sunday to the festival. Good-by.” 

“Good-by,” Angeline answered happily as her small form 
sped down the road and was soon lost to view. 

Standing at the door of his precious country church with 
his face turned toward the western skies, aglow now from 
the setting sun, and with peace and quietness all around 
him, the saintly old pastor softly spoke aloud, “Father, I 
thank Thee. I thank Thee for answered prayer, for I feel 
that all will be well in the home of this dear child.” 

And quietly he made his way down the steps and serenely 
passed along the little path toward the parsonage. 


THANKSGIVING 


By John D. M. Brown, Litt.D., Muhlenberg College 


WE THANK Thee, Lord, for the most blessed land 
Of quiet, restful woods and winding streams 
Near meadows where the blue bellflower gleams 
Among the grass and mighty oak trees stand; 
We thank Thee, Lord, for harvests that command 
The willing labor of the toiling hand, 

For yellow sheaves on heavy-laden teams, 

For summer twilights fading into dreams, 

And mountain bastions that time withstand; 

We thank Thee, Lord, for pioneers who spilt 
Their blood on Freedom’s altars without fear, 
And to no earthly sovereign bowed the knee; 

We thank Thee, Lord, for ancestors who built 
In fervent faith our ancient churches here, 
And taught America to worship Thee. 
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PIUS XIVS FIRST ENCYCLICAL 


Prof. E. E. Fischer, D.D., Philadelphia Theological Seminary, 
Approves Diagnosis but Questions Origin of Social Ills 


THE impression which the first encyclical of Pope Pius XII 
has made has on the whole been favorable. It is spiritual 
in tone and confirms the author’s reputation for scholar- 
liness. The theme to which it addresses itself is “the road 
which has led to spiritual and moral bankruptcy,” and the 
thoughtful Christian will be inclined to agree in general 
with the diagnosis. “At the head of the road,” the encyclical 
reads, “stand the nefarious efforts of not a few to dethrone 
Christ; the abandonment of the law of truth which He 
proclaimed and of the law of love which is the life-breath 
of His Kingdom. In the recognition of the royal prerogatives 
of Christ and in the return of individuals and society to 
the law of His truth and of His love lies the only way to 
salvation.” j 

This is a sound Christian judgment. There is nothing 
new or startling in it; many others had come to the same 
conclusion. But all Christendom will rejoice in the em- 
phatic way in which it has now been spoken and in the 
wide publicity which it has received. 

So, too, will the thoughtful Christian be inclined to agree 
with the pope in much that he has to say about the moral 
perversions which have followed in the wake of the de- 
thronement of Christ—the disunion and distrust which now 
characterize the nations of Europe, and the rise “of those 
ideas which do not hesitate to divorce civil authority from 
every kind of dependence upon the Supreme Being.” The 
Utrecht conference in May 1937 reached a similar conclusion. 


Meaning Obscure 


But when Pius XII asserts that “the denial of the fun- 
damentals of morality had its origin in Europe in the 
abandonment of that Christian teaching of which the chair 
of St. Peter is the depository and exponent,” the Protestant 
will pause. Does this mean that Europe’s present plight 
must be attributed to the Reformation of the sixteenth cen- 
tury? Did the Reformers dethrone Christ when they re- 
fused to acknowledge the chair of St. Peter as “the depository 
and exponent of Christian teaching”? Protestants are un- 
der the impression that the Reformation was necessary in 
order that Christ and His Gospel might again become en- 
throned in human hearts. What has the pope in mind when 
he identifies the Reformation with a dethronement of Christ? 

Apparently, he is speaking in- terms of the traditional 
Catholic idea of a corpus christianum, of Christendom as a 
body owing allegiance to and under the direction of a visible 
head who is the representative of Jesus Christ on earth. 
To repudiate the authority of the pope is therefore tanta- 
mount to repudiating Jesus Christ, and in this sense is re- 
garded as a dethroning of Christ. The implication is that 
only as the whole of Christendom is again brought under 
the authority and direction of the pope can the full power 
of Christ the King be made manifest in the world. Prot- 
estants are more inclined to attribute the evils of our age, 
as of every age, to human sinfulness, which needs more 
than an authoritative human voice to bring it into obedience 
to Christ and His law of truth and love. 


Connected with Reformation Day 

It is significant that this encyclical was issued in connec- 
tion with the Feast of the Kingship of Christ. This feast 
was added to the calendar of the Roman Church by the late 
Pope Pius XI, in 1926. The date appointed for its observ- 
ance is the last Sunday in October, corresponding with the 
Protestant observance of Reformation Sunday. It so hap- 
pened, therefore, that the encyclical appeared in the public 
press at the same time that notices of Reformation Day 
services appeared. Now a Feast cf Christ the King is an 
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appropriate feast of the whole Christian Church. But when 
the date of its observance happens to correspond with the 
observance of the Festival of the Reformation, one should 
not seek for identities between Protestantism and Cathol- 
icism, but rather for differentiations. These differentiations 
continue to exist. In this first encyclical of Pius XII they 
are subordinated to the discussion of moral and spiritual 
truths upon which devout Protestants and Catholics may 
seem to agree. But “a full statement of the doctrinal stand 
to be taken in face of the errors of today, if necessary,” is 
promised for “another time, unless disturbed by calamitous 
external events.” Protestants especially will look forward 
to this fuller doctrinal statement with much interest. It is 
not unlikely that in it Pius XII, utilizing the present crisis 
confronting Christendom, and heartened “by the good wishes 
of those who, though not belonging to the visible body of 
the Catholic Church, have given noble and sincere expres- 
sion of their appreciation of all that unites them to us in 
love for the person of Christ or in belief in God,” will make 
a determined effort to reunite the Church under the banner 
of the papacy. 


WHEN PEACE CAME 


Hymn, “Now Thank We All Our God,” an Expression 
of Gratitude at End of Thirty Years’ War 


By Mrs. Mathilde Kolb Bartlett, Washington, D. C. 


Now thank we all our God 

With heart and hands and voices, 
Who wondrous things hath done, 

In Whom His world rejoices; 
Who, from our mother’s arms, 

Hath blessed us on our way 
With countless gifts of love, 

And still is ours today. 


O may this bounteous God 

Through all our life be near us, 
With ever joyful hearts 

And blessed peace to cheer us; 
And keep us in His grace, 

And guide us when perplexed, 
And free us from all ills, 

In this world and the next. 


All praise and thanks to God 
The Father now be given, 
The Son, and Him Who reigns 
With them in highest heaven: 
The One Eternal God 
Whom earth and heaven adore; 
For thus it was, is now, 
And shall be evermore. 


The Thirty Years’ War in Germany, from 1618 to 1648, 
was brought to a close by the Peace of Westphalia October 
24, 1648. This period being one of extreme hardship and 
suffering, the people really broke forth with rejoicing when 
the era of peace was ushered in. 

It is not quite certain when the Rev. Martin Rinckart 
wrote his famous hymn, but it is commonly supposed that 
he wrote it as a Te Deum of praise because of the restora- 
tion of peace. To Catherine Winkworth of London we owe 
a debt of gratitude for her beautiful translation of the poem 
into English which appeared in her collection of German 
translations entitled “Lyra Germanica.” 

Miss Winkworth was another of those early women writers 
who contributed so much to our fine literature. She was 
born September 13, 1829. She published two editions of 
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“Lyra Germanica,” the first series in 1855 and the second 
in 1858. It was in the later edition that this hymn appeared. 
Miss Winkworth’s sister, Suzanne, assisted her with this 
work, and when Catherine suddenly died in July 1878, 
Suzanne carried on. Many of the old German chorales and 
hymns were translated by these two women. 

Martin Rinckart was born in Eilenburg, Saxony, April 23, 
1586. After attending a Latin school in his home town he 
became a student at the University of Leipzig. He received 
a call in 1617 to become pastor of a church in Eilenburg. 
During the Thirty Years’ War Eilenburg became a place of 
refuge as it was a fortified, walled city. Mr. Rinckart was 
left alone to minister to the wants and spiritual needs of 
the stricken people, the other two pastors having succumbed 
to the raging pestilence. It is said that he buried 4,000 vic- 
tims and yet remained untouched by illness. The enemy 
added to the distress of the people by demanding an ex- 
orbitant tribute; however, Mr. Rinckart went out to inter- 
cede and the terms were reduced. 


Peace Message Arrives 

After a while a stranger came to the city bringing the 
glad news that peace was at hand. What glorious news after 
thirty years of war! It was then some authorities believe 
that the now aging pastor burst forth in heartfelt gratitude 
and wrote his now famous hymn, “Now Thank We All Our 
God.” It is thought that he also wrote the majestic tune 
which accompanies this hymn of thanksgiving. However, 
this cannot be proved, as the earliest booklets published by 
him have become extinct. The tune goes under the name of 
“Nun Danket,” the first two words of the first verse in the 
German version. It is in splendid, pure chorale style. 

The famous composer, Johann Crueger, was pre-eminent 
in the realm of hymn-book compiling and tune-writing. 
Chief among his productions was the publication of “Praxis 
Pietatis Melica,” published in 1645. This book went through 
numerous editions, always corrected, perfected and de- 
veloped until by 1736 it contained 1,300 hymns and had its 
fifty-seventh edition. In the seventeenth century it became 
the main source of Lutheran hymnody. Johann Crueger, 
who started his musical career as organist and is known also 
as cantor of St. Nicholas Church, Berlin, devoted many years 
to collecting the best material, new and old, both. words and 
music, for his book. Others with like ability collaborated 
with him. In his book, “Praxis Pietatis Melica,” he has four 
or five of his own hymn tunes. The tune, “Nun Danket,” is 
in this book and is most frequently credited to him. At 
least we are indebted to him for preserving it for us.in his 
collection. Mendelssohn later used this hymn in his “Lobes- 
gesang,” which has been called the “Te Deum” of Germany 
and is always used on festive occasions. 

Today we, too, can join with those of yesteryear and thank 
“The One Eternal God” for our countless blessings, “With 
hearts and hands and voices.” May we in these difficult 
days remember His “countless gifts of love” which have 
never failed us. 


UNIVERSAL BIBLE SUNDAY 


Sunpay, December 10, has been announced as Universal 
Bible Sunday according to informatior received from the 
American Bible Society, New York. The Rev. Dr. John 
Alexander Mackay has prepared a small book under the title, 
“The Truth That Makes Men Free,” for the use of pastors 
and brothers in preparation for the observance of the day. 
William. Lyon Phelps will speak over one of the nation- 
wide radio chains. The President of the United States and 
governors of several commonwealths have endorsed the 
observance of December 10 as Bible Sunday. 
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WHY BENEVOLENCEP 


By Wayne Easterday, Topeka, Kansas 


SoME people are persuaded that they do not believe in 
benevolence. If it were not for benevolence many of our 
church doors would be closed today. Because benevolence 
is a reality new churches have been started and many a 
lame-duck church has been saved. Are we thankful for 
these blessings to others? Do we experience the greater 
blessedness of giving? 

If we planted a tree and God-given rains caused it to 
grow, it would bring forth seeds or sprouts that would pro- 
duce other trees. If we prevent the seeds from growing we 
will have only one tree. Eventually its branches will die 
and finally the whole tree will die. If we have failed to let 
other trees start to grow in the meantime what will we do 
for another tree? 

Our benevolence is like that; if we refuse our synod 
benevolence it is like refusing to let the seeds grow and 
eventually, because we have failed to develop a Christian- 
like charitable attitude toward others, the rot of self-cen- 
tered selfishness kills off the branches of the tree until the 
whole tree, or church, is dead. 

Your doctor will tell you not to think about yourself but 
put your mind on other things if you want to keep healthy. 
You know that the things you do for others which make 
them happy, bring you more satisfaction than the self- 
centered things you do for yourself. 

Do you want a lone tree which will die off? or do you want 
a forest of trees? Do you want just one church? or do you 
want others to have churches too? Some of them need a 
push to get started. The mission board, which is only one 
branch of the church at large, often furnishes the needed 
push. Let us remember the eleventh commandment: do unto 
others as we would have them do unto us. 

If our Christian religion means anything to us, if it has 
helped us over the difficult places, we will want to tell others; 
or if we cannot tell others in person, we will want to give 
money so preachers or missionaries can tell others in our 
own lands or other lands. A great deal of our benevolence 
comes back to us in analyzed or prepared programs through 
our magazines, books and pamphlets and in the administra- 
tion of the whole church. What would an army be worth 
without a general? 

We will not have a hundred per cent Christian community 
until our members become 100 per cent Christians, neither 
will we have 100 per cent Christians as long as we are 
self-centered and selfish. Did Florence Nightingale be- 
come famous because she was self-centered and selfish? 
Or was it because she thought of others and gave of her 
best that others might forget themselves and their pain? 

We may do something because of fear, or we may do some- 
thing because we feel it is our duty; but best of all we may 
do the same thing because of our love for someone. Christ 
said, “If ye love me ye will keep my commandments.” 
Benevolence is something to be done out of our love for 
Christ and His cause. May we praise God from Whom all 
blessings flow and may others praise us because our love 
for His cause has helped to keep His blessing flowing on 
to others. | 

Some people want religion sold to them through the church 
and the gospel but refuse to let it be sold to others. 

If we had and were able to keep all of the benevolence in 
the world we could not make our community 100 per cent 
Christian because the act of withholding from others would 
starve out the seed of Christianity within us until those 
whom we would save would see our unwholesome condition 
and would be turned from us because we, as examples of 
Christianity, did not represent what they were seeking. 
Again, it is only by sharing that we receive. 
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GIVE THANKS UNTO THE LORD 


Tue President of the United States in a proclamation 
issued October 31 used the authority vested in his office to 
declare November 23 a day of national Thanksgiving. The 
document to which he affixed his signature contains reasons 
for an interruption of such routine occupations of the people 
as are national. (See page 2, last week’s LuTHERAN.) They 
are worthy of itemized attention. They cover the sphere 
of thanksgiving more thoroughly and convincingly than has 
always been done by such documerts. 

Item Number One in our analysis of the proclamation is 
a reference to the past; it is a two-fold appeal to the nation’s 
present citizenry, in that it cites the colonial and post-colo- 
nial sense of obligation to thank God for favor granted them 
and also mentions those whose experiences in the realm of 
the spiritual enabled them to trace national resources and 
security to Him Whom Mr. Roosevelt titles “the Ruler of 
the Universe.” Not least among the benefits attainable by 
tomorrow’s worship will be appreciation due this devout 
testimony by those who came to a new world, established 
our system of government and thereby provided a people 
for whom the God of nations had a destiny. “The Father of 
our Country” in his recognition of the divine will has given 
the American nation an example that no generation can 
afford to ignore. There was neither uncertainty nor hesitancy 
in his thankfulness for the favor which a divine Providence 
had bestowed upon the plans and efforts of his countrymen. 

The second proposition in the proclamation has a dual sig- 
nificance: it presents two classes of experience, namely, 
escapes from disasters and recevtion of rewards. THE 
LUTHERAN suggests to its readers that it respond to the 
invitation of their chief executive and expunge partisanship 
from their minds as they sit together in their places of wor- 
ship tomorrow. It is a basic principle of our “government 
by the people” that the person whose party has the majority 
of votes at the polls is the president of all the people. The 
backward glance must not overlook the dangers to order 
and general security that have become visible in the last 
quarter of a century. Elsewhere, governments have radically 
changed in character; there were threats to our system of 
civic institutions, despite the triumphs of its past. We do 
not advocate a type of self-esteem that would define America 
as the favored “Joseph” among the nations of the world, 
although Joseph was highly valued by his jealous brethren 
when they were in need of protection and assistance. 

But Mr. Roosevelt is positive relative to gains that have 
accrued to the people in recent years, although government 
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by the people has been severely challenged. We quote from 
the message: 


“Our Nation has gone steadily forward in the application of 
democratic processes to economic and social problems. We have 
faced the specters of business depression, of unemployment, and 
of widespread agricultural distress, and our positive efforts to 
alleviate these conditions have met with heartening results. We 
have also been permitted to see the fruition of measures which 
we have undertaken in the realms of health, social welfare, and 
the conservation of resources. As a Nation we are deeply grate- 
ful that in a world of turmoil we are at peace with all countries, 
and we especially rejoice in the strengthened bonds of our friend- 
ship with the other peoples of the Western Hemisphere.” 


It is not difficult to translate those sentences into an ex- 
pression of partisan praise. On the other hand and with a 
reasonable allowance for the approval and the disagreement 
that are inescapable under party government, the last two 
decades in American civil life have not been barren of prog- 
ress. The handling of relief and the patience manifested 
toward groups that are fighting each other for jurisdiction 
in industry testify beyond contradiction to preference for 
persons in distinction to things. But most altruistic are the 
reasons for our policy of neutrality and for our determina- 
tion not to become involved in war. It has been correctly 
observed concerning this national attitude that the United 
States has inaugurated a new international policy in its 
refusal to make use of force except when attacked on its 
own territory. 

As church folk, we are called upon to thank God for the 
position among governments which our nation now occupies. 
We have prayed for peace and our petitions have been 
favorably answered. While there must be continuance in 
supplication, sincere gratitude for blessings given is due. 
The New Testament narrative of healing ten lepers con- 
tains the news that nine failed to give thanks but one turned 
back with rejoicing. His was the place in the group that we 
covet for America. 


THE WEEK-END 


In a sermon to which we were listening, our attention 
was arrested by the pastor’s sentence, “Sunday is not the 
end of the week, but its beginning.” The sentence is true 
by any test applied to it except one. It is denied by the 
commercializing agencies of entertainment. Hotels, amuse- 
ments, excursions, picnic parties, movies and sports, singly 
and in combination, have popularized a competitar of Lord’s 
Day regard. Its title is week-end. It begins where possible 
on Friday night. It is at its height of revelry Sunday after- 
noon. Recovery.often requires part of Monday. 

“Week-ending” has grown to its present proportions br 
people’s misuse of man’s conquest of nature’s resources. 
Time was when the hours of labor and attention to the 
temporal interests of families and individuals required sixty 
hours per week of labor distributed over six days. Then 
Sunday for men, machines and animals was a day of rest, 
but also of worship. Now when drafts upon the energies 
of the earth have been so implemented by human ingenuity 
and co-operation as to reduce the time required for work in 
hours per day and in days per week, it is definitely a con- 
tempt for our Creator that the use of the time and ease so 
obtained should be the occasion of forgetting the hallowing 
of the Lord’s day which is Sunday. 

When one studies the situation with some care, he cannot 
avoid the conclusion not only that “week-ending” as it is 
most commonly conducted is an individual sin, but that the 
whole economic, cultural, and social set-up of our day is 
involved. God is not mocked. The misuse of what He has 
created does not escape rebuke and punishment. Certainly 
much misery, vice and degeneration are directly traceable 
to the commercialization of the day that is holy unto the 
Lord. 
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eACROSS THE “DESK 


As A youth it was one of our privileges “to ride along” 
with a physician on his visits to his patients. He was what 
his profession calls a general practitioner, but he himself 
did not disclaim the title of country doctor. In truth he was 
both. Many of his calls came from farmers’ homes and he 
was regarded as a person who could cure what ails one, 
unless something had to be cut out or cut off. 

Our privilege was to listen to him as we journeyed among 
the well-kept farms of his patients and to take charge of 
his horse while he dealt with the ills of his patients. Once 
he startled us by a comment on the value of medicines as 
prescribed by physicians. Said he, “If I can reduce to a 
minimum interference with the reconstructive forces and 
resources provided my patients by nature, recoveries are 
possible from nearly everything except old age and bald- 
ness. Both these are hard to cure, especially the first.” And 
he added, “One cannot believe all a sick person tells his 
physician.” 

When he arrived at the door of the house to which he had 
been summoned, he rarely paused to be met and admitted. 
He would knock on the door, then turn the knob and walk 
in. Once we said to him, “It’s a wonder you would not wait 
after you knock for someone to let you in.” He explained, 
“In some places there is no one free to come to the door, 
and at none of them have I time to conform to conventions 
of admission that may apply to less needed callers.” 

Why in those days the physician was familiarly saluted 
as “Doc” is not hard to explain. He belonged to the families 
to whom he was called and they to him. 


Our opinion concerning clergymen is that while they are 
not more highly esteemed than are family doctors, the posi- 
tion they hold is on a different plane. In our experience 
the nearest to being called Doc was being greeted as Rev. 
Since that happened only in one instance we do not draw 
conclusions from it. There is right now on our desk a card 
of invitation addressed to “Your Reverence,” but we sus- 
pect the addressor has mixed his lists of Protestant and 
Catholic clergy. We do not get beyond the adjective Rev- 
erend in our employment of that title. It is, of course, be- 
stowed because of the sacredness of the Word and Sacra- 
ments which the church authorizes us to administer. Its use 
in correspondence and in conversations indicates that respect 
for what God has provided for man’s spiritual welfare is 
reflected from altar, pulpit and lectern and thence loosely 
fitted upon the persons who are the ministers of our Lord. 
To be called Reverend has therefore a sobering effect upon 
the clergy and justifies them in abstention from extremes 
of fashion in dress, boisterousness of conversation and the 
use of slang and uncouth forms of speech. 


Clerical Titles 


WE thought ourselves well accustomed to the duties of a 
clergyman before anyone saluted us with the title Parson, 
a word which writers of poetry and fiction often use when 
clergymen are subjects. It is not common in Ohio nor in 
eastern Pennsylvania; in fact, we know of no section of the 
United States and Canada in which it is generally em- 
ployed. Its derivation would seem (see Webster) to ascribe 
to those to whom it is applied, a quality of prominence. It 
springs from the word person, a term which our American 
language has acquired by way of Middle English and Old 
French from a Latin word Persona. And Persona, by one 
of those baffling turns of meaning that both confuse and 
fascinate in the study of a language, meant among the 
Latins the mask by which a part in a play was indicated. 
How it came to have the significance it has when connected 
with personality, identity, individuality and distinction from 


what is soul-less and animal, does not appear. It is said 
about the derivative Parson that it is frequently intended 
to convey a sneer or at least a bungling attempt to be what 
one is not. 

The most meaningful term for a clergyman is that most 
common and most favored by us in the Lutheran Church, 
which is pastor. It has the prestige which use of its Greek 
form in the New Testament gives, and while basically it 
indicates the keeper of a flock of sheep, it is used most widely 
as a title for those who are in charge of the spiritual min- 
istries which are implicit in that gathering and grouping of 
Christians which produce what we call congregations. Thus 
used, pastor implies the call from God, the preparation 
needed for the performance of a special class of duties, the 
choice by a congregation for the office of minister and finally 
the authorization “to divide the word of truth,” to admin- 
ister the sacraments of baptism and the Lord’s Supper, to 
voice the prayers of individuals, families and groups, to 
admonish, exhort, advise, and teach. Among human callings 
it can be said that none has the contacts with sacred offices, 
the privileges inherent in spiritual affairs and the conscious- 
ness of nearness to God in Christ that are the prerogatives 
of one called pastor. 

Again the Laity 

WE are not willing to forget the objectives of the recently 
completed series of 225 conferences of church councilmen. 
We hope that in one form or another consideration of the 
various trusts imposed on the lay members of Lutheran 
congregations will be continued. There is also an indirect 
form of influence that is not less important because it springs 
from secular and historic rather than from ecclesiastical 
and present responsibilities. We are convinced that our 
church folk should seek a fuller realization of the need of 
greater lay capacity for the performance of non-pastoral 
duties. Such capacity requires training. It is not conferred 
by the bare rite of installation. It is completely and efficiently 
gotten when definite study and systematized interchange of 
knowledge and judgment have preceded acceptance of places 
on a church council. Right now escape from some form of 
hierarchical control is the reward of conscientious prepara- 
tion for councilmanic duties. Other areas of Christendom 
warn us that continued neglect of lay training is fatal. 

In some sections of the world the present church is on 
the verge of disappearance because those listed as the clergy 
and the religious (members of monastic groups) had to 
carry the whole load because the laity lost interest and 
lapsed into a state of inability to serve as elders, deacons, 
and trustees. Occasionally one hears the comment that the 
pastor is the whole show. Sometimes the congregation is 
known as Pastor Blank’s church. Happily for those con- 
cerned such comments are generally complimentary to an 
active, wide-awake, progressive minister, who knows how 
to organize and integrate the membership of a community 
into “the body of Christ.” But the rare instances of “one- 
man churches” are sufficient warnings against permitting 
such centralization of service to occur. 

We believe the plans of promotion pursued by the United 
Lutheran Church in the last two years testify to the desire 
of our Lord that we in America shall keep intact the uni- 
versal priesthood that was given to the believers by our 
Lord through gifts from the Holy Spirit. It was almost lost 
during the Middle Ages, reclaimed and recovered by the 
Reformation in the sixteenth century, and now again it is 
in peril from intrusions of the state. Let church councilmen 
take themselves seriously. Each congregation should encour- 
age the men who are elected to this office to study what 
has been bestowed upon them and seek to use what is theirs. 
There is more to it than drafting the annual budget. 
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THE “HOME (CIRCLE 


“O CLAP YOUR HANDS, ALL YE 
PEOPLE, SING UNTO GOD WITH 
THE VOICE OF MELODY” 


O Light that shone through darkness dense, 
The glory of the Holy One, 

To Thee we come, adore Thy Name, 
The victory Thou hast won! 


We pray that all the world may know 
Thy wondrous grace and power, 

And look to Thee for needed strength 
In every trying hour. 


Thou art the Maker of the worlds 
That glitter in yon sky, 

Orion bright, and Arcturus, 
Whose majesty stands on high. 


Thou art the Builder of this frame, 
The Architect of heaven. 

We thank Thee for these radiant hosts 
And all Thy blessings given. 


For all the beauty and the grace 
We would proclaim Thy love; 
And bless Thee for this earthly home, 
And for Thy home above. 
—George Tillman Snead. 


AS LIFE GOES ON 


IN FORMER years, when bread was the 
principal item in the family meal, the 
community mill presented a scene of con- 
stant activity and interest. Men brought 
their wheat and corn to be ground, and 
while waiting their turn they visited with 
their neighbors and exchanged views on 
topics of mutual concern. The picturesque 
mill and the dominating figure of the mil- 
ler suggested various bits of homely philos- 
ophy to these onlookers. One penetrating 
observation comes to us from Stephen Gos- 
son, who said, “The same water that drives 
the mill decayeth it.” 

The ealling that offers a man his op- 
portunity for self-expression and service 
also burns out his life. While the worker 
is driven along by his love of the work 
and the necessity of following his vision, 
each day exacts its toll of time and strength. 
When Michelangelo was commissioned to 
decorate the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel, 
he devoted himself so completely to the 
task that his three hundred forty-three 
figures were painted within four years. 
But this strain on his eyesight left him 
temporarily blind. Moses accomplished a 
stupendous task in leading the Israelites 
out of slavery and molding them into a 
nation. Yet he was literally consumed by 
the demands made upon his physical and 
spiritual strength. 

In his message to the Christians at Rome, 
Paul said, “I beseech you... by the 
mercies of God, to present your bodies a 
living sacrifice, holy, acceptable to God.” 
In teaching and ministering they were to 
use their gifts humbly but enthusiastically, 
living each day to the full in the joyous 
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realization that while they were exhaust- 
ing themselves, they were identified with 
the Christ Who could save others only by 
refusing to spare himself. 

—Stanley A. Gillet in Young People. 


THANKSGIVING WITHOUT 
GOD’S WORD? 


Yes, that’s what we Americans are fast 
coming to: a Thanksgiving festival with- 
out the Word of God! And thus the great, 
majestic word “Thanksgiving” is robbed of 
its meaning. 

Yes, we do separate God’s Word from 
Thanksgiving. Business houses, indeed, 
close down on Thanksgiving Day; but so 
do the churches—almost, anyhow. Where 
they keep open capacity audiences are not 
in sight. A great football game receives 
national attention at this time. Parties are 
numerous. Families, separated since the 
fledglings have puilt their own nests, fore- 
gather in joyful reunion. This is quite in- 
nocent; quite proper, in fact. It is these 
things that, combined with the tang of 
frost in the air and the sighs and moans 
of the autumn winds through the many- 
stringed forest harp, make Thanksgiving 
Day so uniquely American that we would 
as lief think of dispensing with our Con- 
stitution as with this gem from Pilgrim 
days. 

If only the Word of God were more a 
part of it and, likewise, what goes with it 
—prayer, dwelling on what God has done 
for us in America to make us happy and 
great; is doing now for us to bring us to 
our senses; will do to us if we don’t come 
to them!—Lutheran Youth. 


GIVING JOHN A NICE 
THANKSGIVING 


By Hilda Richmond © 
(Concluded from last week) 


THE unsuspecting usher seated John and 
his aunt right behind Miss Manning and 
her escort, and John heard nothing of 
song, sermon or prayer that morning. He 
was mentally comparing the stylish youth 
with himself and noticing how the long 
life feather on Nellie Manning’s hat 
caressed the face of the young man at 
her side, and that he did not seem in the 
least annoyed by its touch. So lost in mis- 
erable reverie was he that his aunt was 
shocked to see him make a move as if to 
take something out of the collection plate 
when it was passed, instead of putting any- 
thing in. Passing apples and nuts and 
various cakes was such a common hap- 
pening at the farm that John absently felt 
that here was something else to eat as the 
usher appeared. Only his aunt’s hurried 
grasp on the plate saved him from still 
further trouble, but she resolutely handed 


it past him to the next person and gave 
her nephew a substantial push with her 
foot under cover of her old-fashioned 
attire. 

Fate seemed to be against the young 
students as the days flew by. The kitchen 
at the farm was filled with delicious odors 
and always Aunt Amanda seemed to be 
putting away fruit cake or preserves or 
mince meat as he entered. He had hinted 
about going hunting, but she headed off 
every suggestion and there seemed to be 
no way to escape. An unusual degree of 
whispering and giggling among the dozen 
college mates at the boarding house pointed 
to the fact that the invitation had been 
given and accepted, so he grimly resigned 
himself to the worst that could happen. 

The day before Thanksgiving the river 
was rising rapidly, owing to heavy and 
persistent rains, and there were rumors 
that by night the poor families on the 
flats would have to leave their homes, 
but John knew nothing of this. He ate 
his noon meal hastily and strolled to the 
bridge, finding himself in sympathy with 
the rolling, dirty water beneath his feet. 
Hardly had be observed the alarming in- 
crease in the voiume since he passed over 
it that morning until he heard gay voices, 
and there were Nellie Manning and four 
or five of the other students all bent on 
the same errand. He started at once to 
go off the bridge determined not to see 
the object of his affections in company 
with the others, but just as he reached 
the ground a wild cry of despair rose from 
the group on the bridge mingled with a 
loud cracking of timbers. Horror stricken 
he saw the farther end of the bridge break 
loose and sink into the sullen water. 

Just what happened he could never tell 
but he had a wild vision of several of 
the students rushing safely to land while 
Nellie Manning stumbled and fell over an 
uneven place in the old floor in her terror. 
The young man who was usually at her 
side was safe on the shore while Nellie was 
scrambling to ner feet alone on the crazy 
bridge which was now loose at both ends 
and seemed in imminent danger of going 
to pieces at once. John as in a flash re- 
membered the boats in the open shed 
placed there for just such emergencies, 
and before anyone could realize what had 
happened he was afloat on the muddy, 
angry water. To the girl clinging des- 
perately to the railing he looked like an 
angel of deliverance, while the rapidly 
gathering crowd was breathless with 
anxiety. 

A hundred vager hands reached forward 
to lift Nellie Manning to safety as John 
skillfully brought the boat to land, but 
nobody had to help the young giant as he 
sprang to the shore and brought the beat 
up out of the reach of the grasping flood. 
A great shout of victory went up from 
the assembled watchers, but Nellie’s word 
of thanks was the only thing John heard. 
He spent the rest of the afternoon in com- 
pany with other workers rescuing shiver- 
ing tenants from rickety dwellings, for the 
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river rose more rapidly than ever before, 
and in the drenching rain strong men were 
needed for the rescue work. Nellie Man- 
ning, pale and spent, was under the care 
of Dr. Washburn, but the youth who had 
done what noaody else offered to do was 
out rescuing other periled lives. For once 
John was able to forget his awkwardness 
and his troubles in the thrill of being use- 
ful, as he had ever been in his Western 
home. . 

So thoroughly tired was John that he 
forgot all about Thanksgiving and every- 
thing for it was past midnight when he had 
time to remove his soaked clothing and 
sink into bed after a hot bath and three 
different kinds of herb tea that Mrs. Brown 
thought necessary to his welfare, but he 
woke with a start when Dr. Washburn 
clattered noisily into his bedroom next day. 

“Your aunt is getting nervous for fear 
the guests will get here before you are 
up, though you are not supposed to know 
there will be any guests,” said the medical 
man. “John, I’m proud of you! The whole 
town is ringing with your praises. If you 
don’t muster enough courage together to 
ask that pretty little Nellie Manning to 
be Missus Hurst I'll scalp you.” 

“Do you think—will it make any dif- 
ference now—that is—” 

“You get right out of this bed and dress,” 
commanded the doctor. “I’ve even taken 
an engagement ring out on approval so 
nothing should be Jacking.” He tossed a 
tiny box to the blushing giant in the old- 
fashioned bed and turned to go. “I have 
a dozen urgent cases waiting for me, but 
you have the whole day for fun.” 

Mrs. Brown had arranged for the town 
party to come out in the big bus, and when 
she heard the horn honking gayly she 
pushed her timid nephew to the front door. 
“It’s a surprise party for you, John!” she 
said. “You are the host and must receive 


the guests,” 


John took a hasty survey of the crowd 
and discovered that three young men were 
missing. The three who had rushed to 
safety on the bridge the day before, leaving 
Nellie Manning to her fate, were not pres- 
ent. His spirits rose, when the rest en- 
tered the old-fashioned parior nobody 
could have been more self-possessed and 
happy than the hero of the day before. 
Mrs. Brown retired to the kitchen anxious 
about the dinner, but from the sounds in 
the living room she concluded that the 
young people could be trusted to have a 
good time until the meal was ready. 

“T guess you didn’t make any mistake in 
thinking John would like a nice Thanks- 
giving, Mrs. Brown,” said the doctor sneak- 
ing in at the kitchen door. “My, but it’s 
dreadful to be a public servant on a day 
like this.” 

“Your patients won’t die until you sit 
down to eat a hearty dinner,” said Mrs. 
Brown. “Wash your hands there at the 
sink and go in with the young folks. I’m 
always afraid a doctor may have germs 
or something about him, but if you use 
some of my home-made soap and good hot 
rainwater I’ll risk anything today.” 

“T’'d be tickled to death, but you see I’ve 
asked a young lady to go to the hotel with 
me today,” said the doctor. “She has no 
home and neither have I so—” 

“Go right back to town and get her!” 
commanded the lady. “¥or some reason 
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several of the young men could not come 
and there is plenty of room. You know I 
asked you at first, but didn’t know what 
was holding you back.” 

“The thing thet was holding me back 
then is not holding me back now,” said 
the smiling doctor. “In fact, I stopped for 
the express reason that I wanted an in- 
vitation for both of us.” 

At last Mrs. Brown was satisfied that 
everything from turkey to cake was on 
the long table, and she assembled her 
guests around it. “John, as host, you take 
the head of the table,” said she ushering 
them to their places. “Dr. Washburn can 
sit at your right and help you if you get 
tangled up. Do you know when I planned 
this I was really afraid John might run oif 
for the day as he used to be so timid, but 
he seems to be enjoying himself pretty 
well today.” 

“So well, Auntie, that I want to return 
thanks if you'll let me,” said the young 
man unexpectedly. “I can think of no 
other way to express my appreciation’ for 
your kindness and for the great happiness 
the day has brought.” 

Mrs. Brown listened with tears in her 
eyes to the fervent prayer from the lips 
of one whom she had known only as the 
most timid of youths, and she said in a 
low tone to Dr. Washburn, “Something 
must have come over John yesterday in 
that flood for it seems to have washed 
away his timidity and left him free-hearted 
and full of courage.” 

“That is apparently what happened,” 
said the doctor innocently as he caught 
sight of the sparkling diamond on Nellie 
Manning’s finger, a mate to the one that 
shone on the hand of the girl by his side. 
“Yes, I think we can safely say that some- 
thing came over him and he is able to 
appreciate the fact that you worked hard 
to give him a nice Thanksgiving.”—Sel. 


ON SHARING 


Ir nospopy smiled and nobody cheered, 
And nobody helped us along; 

If each every minute looked after himself, 
And the good things all went to the 

strong; 

If nobody cared just a little for you, 
And nobody thought about me, 

And we all stood alone to the battle of life 
What a dreary old place this would be. 

—The Southern Churchman. 


A GREAT NEED 


Does it mean nothing to us that we live 
in a world where stupidity, intolerance, 
bestiality, vulgarity, bitter strife, and ac- 
celerated preparation for more interna- 
tional slaughter call so loudly for some- 
thing better? Where shail the world look 
for the reserves of fresh idealism with 
which to meet these challenges, if not in 
the boys and girls who will be better or 
worse prepared for their part in the 
achievements of the human race accord- 
ing as we rise or fail to rise to the out- 
standing needs of our age? The great need 
is vision, a compelling sense of our su- 
preme obligation to make our civilization 
more civilized, our humanity more gen- 
uinely human.—Henry Neumann. 
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GLAD THANKSGIVING DAY 


THE goldenrod candles are all burned out 
By the zigzag fence of gray; 

The asters have turned to withered seeds 
That the wind will flutter away; 

But here’s a cheer for the waning year, 
And the glad Thanksgiving day! 


The thrushes have flown from the tree- 
tops high, 
And the bluebirds could not stay; 
And lone and hushed are the empty nests; 
But the children smile as they say, 
“When frost is chill on the misty hill 
Comes the glad Thanksgiving day.” 


They know that the harvest is garnered in 
With its ripe and golden store, 
And patient and still the brown earth 
waits, 
For the time of its toil is o’er; 
It waits the snow that shall fold it low, 
Till it wakes from sleep once more. 


The daisies will whiten the fields again 
And the robins build, next May; 

Se gratefully sirg, little children, sing, 
Till the air with mirth is gay. 

A song for the cneer of the happy year 
And the glad Thanksgiving day! 

—Angelina W. Wray, in Our Dumb Animals, 


SMILES 


A LITTLE boy, attracted by certain savory 
smells, called on his aunt who lived next 
door. 

“Hello, Aunt Sue,” he greeted her, “nice 
day.” Then after a minute’s embarrassed 
pause he came to the point. “Aunt Sue, 
I smell somethin’ that smells like pie with 
raisins in it.” 

“Yes, Billy, I have some mince pies, but 
they’re for company.” 

He pondered chis and then suggested 
hopefully, “Well, I came to make a little 
bit of a visit myself.”—Selected. 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS 


“SquasH Piz. Two and one-half cups of 
cold, cooked squash, one-half cup of sugar, 
one teaspoon salt, one and three-fourths 
cups of rich milk, one-half teaspoon cin- 
namon, one-half teaspoon of ginger, if 
liked, one-fourth teaspoon of nutmeg, two 
eggs, one tablespoon of butter. 

“Cook the squash as usual, either boil- 
ing or steaming it. Force it through sieve, 
after draining thoroughly. Add the butter, 
sugar, salt and spices. Beat the egg yolks 
into the scalded milk and stir them into 
the squash mixture. Mix in the stiffly- 
beaten whites and pour into pie plate lined 
with pie crust and brushed lightly with a 
little unbeaten white of egg. Put in a hot 
oven. In ten minutes reduce the heat and 
bake slowly until “set.” Serve cold, with 
or without a topping of whipped cream. If 
whipped cream is used, a delicious flavor 
is added by sprinkling with just a little 
finely chopped preserved ginger.” 


Tue universe is God’s. Its movement is 
for righteousness. . . . To sow kindness and 
chastity and truth is the only assurance 
of a harvest at which we shall not be 
ashamed.—Coston J. Harrell. 
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SOME HELP JESUS GAVE 


Jesus Ministers to Many in Meeting Their Needs 
By D. BURT SMITH 
Matthew 8&8: 14-27. The Sunday School Lesson for November 26 


JEsus’ sympathetic attitude and His will- 
ingness to help troubled persons made Him 
alert to opportunities to minister to hu- 
man needs. No wonder it was said of Him 
that He “went about doing good.” Prob- 
ably His doing good was measured largely 
by what He did to alleviate bodily suf- 
fering; but that is a major part of the 
conception many of us have of the worth 
of Jesus to us and the world. Three oc- 
casions of His doing good are gathered in 
the lesson. In two of them He used His 
miracle-working power, first in Caper- 
naum in Peter’s house and on the street 
where it was located, and again on the 
Sea of Galilee. In Capernaum He min- 
istered to bodily ills; on the sea He stilled 
a storm. The other occasion was His of- 
fering help to a half-hearted volunteer for 
discipleship by instructing him as to the 
meaning, or cost, of following Him. In 
each case the emphasis should be put on 
the help Jesus guve when help was needed. 


The Sick 

Jesus did not advertise as a healer of 
diseases. He did not have a herald telling 
the world that He could make the blind 
see, the deaf hear, the lame walk, or the 
dead live. He set up no office with a flash- 
ing sign to guide the sick to Him. Jesus 
did not rest His reputation on being a 
healer, though none could heal as He 
could. His cures were incidental to His 
ministry, not the supreme test or proof of 
it. But He did heal the sick. The Sabbath 
of the freeing of Peter’s mother-in-law 
from a great fever was a day of many 
cures. True to His splendid custom, He 
attended the synagogue service and there 
found occasion to cure a demoniac. Fol- 
lowing the service He was guest in Peter’s 
house. His being there was not planned 
so as to have this woman healed. He was 
not told of her illness beforehand. Telling 
Him was an explanation of her not being 
about the house serving them. It may not 
be going too far to assume that the four 
disciples, Peter and Andrew, James and 
John, who had seen the cure in the syn- 
agogue, had faith, at least a hope, that 
Jesus would help this sick woman. Jesus 
used His power to heal, and restored the 
woman completely; there were not the 
usual after-effects of fever, for she was 
not so weakened by it that she could not 
take up her household duties at once. This 
was a cure behind closed doors, in a serise. 
The scene changed to the street. With the 
close of the Sabbath at sunset, the restric- 
tions on labor were lifted and there was 
nothing to prevent bringing sick people to 
Jesus with the purpose of having Him help 
them. This was an unsought opportunity, 
but Jesus made use of it. He would not 
disappoint those who believed He could 
help them. He measured up to the hopes 
of the people. 

The Selfish 


Two men who proved themselves selfish 
were instructed by Jesus about following 


Him. One of these already was listed as 
a follower, a pupil of Jesus. The other, 
either wanting the name of following Him 
or, without knowing the facts, was sin- 
cerely seeking His companionship, The 
volunteer disciple spoke well when he of- 
fered to follow Jesus wherever He would 
go. Jesus looked into the man’s heart and 
analyzed his motive. He knew the man’s 
apparent earnestness would not stand the 
test of the demands of discipleship. The 
glamor of having his name attached to 
that of Jesus as one of His followers im- 
pelled him to public avowal of loyalty. 
What Jesus did was to inform him of the 
deprivation he could expect as Jesus’ fol- 
lower. He must face the leadership of a 
man who had no property, no prospect of 
having any bodiiy comforts, or luxuries, 
to hand over to His followers. Though we 
are not here told, the inference is that this 
volunteer discipie lost his zeal and turned 
from Jesus as soon as he knew what dis- 
cipleship would cost him. Then this word 
of Jesus fell like lead on the heart of a 
follower. He had not yet realized that 
Jesus was so poor in worldly goods. He 
wanted a good excuse for getting away 
from Jesus. He asked permission to bury 
his father. Jesus saw through the man’s 
request: it was not burying his father that 
concerned the man, but getting free from 
obligation to remain with Jesus. Jesus 
demanded loyalty without pretense. What 
He said was not a denial of the right to 
bury a loved one. He sought to lift this 
disciple out of the slavery of selfishness. 


The Storm 


This storm threw the seafaring disciples 
into consternation as they were rowing to- 


THINK OF THESE 


OF att our home guests none is as help- 
ful as Jesus. 


To think of Jesus as one who can help 
us in bodily ills is better than not to think 
of Him at all. 


The fascination of discipleship of Jesus 
fades out for many when they face the 
cost of it. 


“What manner of man is this!” continues 
to be the outcry of many as the reality 
and “wonder” of Jesus confront them. 


Through many kinds of Christian mercy 


movements Jesus is ministering to human 
needs. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 


M. A King Who Served. Matt. 8: 1-13. 

T. Ministering to Human Needs. Matt. 8: 14-27. 
W. Calming the Sea. Mark 4: 33-41. 

Th. A Paralytic Healed. Matt. 9: 1-8. 

F. A Ruler’s Daughter Cured. Matt. 9: 18-26. 


at. Thanksgiving for Deliverance. Ps. 116: 1-8. 
The King Anointed to Serve. Isa. 61; 1-3. 
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ward the eastern shore of the sea at the 
suggestion of Jesus. It was the men closest 
to Jesus:who were with Him. Not being a 
boatman, Jesus left everything pertaining 
to the short voyage to them while He 
sought rest in sieep. The severity of the 
storm filled the disciples with fear. They 
were amazed that Jesus could sleep through 
it. They showed some condemnation of 
Jesus as they called on Him to save them. 
They were desperately in need of help. 
Their skill was unequal to handling the 
storm-tossed, wave-filled boat. None could 
bring them to a safe harbor but Jesus. 
He heard their call. He rebuked their little 
faith. He showed power over the winds 
and the sea. A great calm speedily came. 
The disciples nad never known that any- 
one could exercise such authority over a 
storm. They marveled at Jesus. What had 
occurred helped them to stronger faith in 
Him. They were helped to confidence that 
it was not a mistake to leave all to follow 
Him, 


WITH ORGANIZATION 


WE HEAR of the “coming in of the king- 
dom of God.” ‘Thus we talk about the 
changed status that we hope will be es- 
tablished througnout the world. We pray 
for social justice, for Christian civilization, 
for the establishment of the Christian 
Church to the uttermost part of the earth. 
We have an ambition to reach a goal that 
was set centuries ago for the believers in 
God. 

To this end we have organization, a dis- 
tribution of labor in the name of Christ, 
a series of boards and auxiliaries and 
agencies set up and fostered by the church. 
With organizations of various kinds we 
hope for the hastening of a better world. 
This organization starts in the local con- 
gregation. It may be a small one, but it 
must have an organization calculated to 
make its work more efficient. It may be 
a large one, but it has all the more reason 
for a well-planned and minutely-directed 


‘ organization. 


We think of organization in the church 
school, often as a matter of course, as 


‘something that is taken for granted. A 


few officers and ieachers are put in posi- 
tion by one means or another. Their re- 
sponsibility for the school is assumed by 
everybody in the school. Often not much 
thought is given to the organization or its 
personnel. This, however, is a vital factor 
in a school’s life. How it is organized, and 
who presides over and guides the organiza- 
tion, determine what goals are set for the 
school and how near the school comes to 
reaching these goals. 

Let nothing be taken for granted in the 
matter of organization. It is easier to 
multiply the machinery of organization 
than to direct the organization into ef- 
fective work. It may be easier to tolerate 
an organization that has been going along 
for years, even without much to show for 
its justification, than to risk hurting some- 
body’s feelings by changing the organiza- 
tion. Organization is essential, but the 
organization is to be a means, never an 
end in itself. Officials and leaders of an 
organization usually get in the way of 
progress unless the apology for the or- 
ganization is its necessity. 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JOHN Traver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


MASTERPIECES OF THE 
NATIVITY 


Scripture—Luke 2: 1-7 


THERE is but one account of the birth of 
Jesus in the gospels, that of St. Luke. This 
story tells us that He was not born in the 
village inn because there was no more 
room when Joseph, the Nazareth car- 
penter, asked for admittance. How many 
of us also know that it is not expressly 
stated that Jesus was born in a stable? 
It may be begging the question to note 
that Luke tells us only that He was. laid 
in a manger. Some authorities say that 
mangers were movable and not built in 
as in our modern stables. It could be 
possible that Mary and Joseph laid the 
new-born baby in such a manger in a shed 
or other shelter where they had taken 
refuge after the refusal at the inn. 

Too much should not be made of this 
possibility. We do not want to be vandals, 
destroying without purpose the beauties 


of such a story. On the side of the stable | 


legend is the simple deduction from the 
incident at the inn that the travelers would 
seek the nearest shelter. That would be 
the stable of the inn, and it-is natural to 
believe that they took refuge there. In 
addition, the cave in Bethlehem, just by 
the inn, was mentioned as the birthplace 
of Jesus as early as A. D. 165 by one of 
the church fathers, Justin Martyr, a fairly 
reliable testimony. Origen, another church 
father, confirmed this tradition in A. D. 
255 and the Empress Helena, mother of 
the first Roman emperor to become a 
Christian, made this cave into a beautiful 
sanctuary in A. D. 325. Her son later built 
the church or basilica over the cave which 
stands to this day. Under the high altar 
the cave is shown, paved with marble. In 
the floor in Latin is this inscription placed 
ona silver star, “Here Jesus Christ was born 
of the Virgin Mary.” 

We are to study some of the favorite 
masterpieces of the Nativity. A good text 
in Christian Art will be a great aid. We 
are referring specially to “The Gospel in 
Art,” by Albert Edward Bailey, for our 
source material. Space will allow a study 
of only two Nativity paintings. 


Holy Night, by Correggio, is probably 
the most popular of all the Nativity paint- 
ings. It was done in 1530 as an altarpiece 
for a church in Reggio. The original is 
now in the Dresden gallery. The pop- 
ularity of the painting is probably due to 
the lighting and to the reality of the fig- 
ures. 

The lighting is original among Nativity 
paintings in that the source of the light is 
the Holy Babe. Who has not heard this 
illustration in some Christmas sermon? It 
is a favorite with preachers. “The Light 
of the World is Jesus.” 

We do not understand exactly what sug- 
gested the setting for the stable scene. The 
large pillar, probably marble, in the left 
center is part of the ruins of a large build- 
ing. The rough beams and the thatched 


HOLY NIGHT 
By Antonio Allegri da Correggio—1494-1534 


roof are of the stable. Growing things on 
the floor seem to suggest that the roof 
leaked. There is an opening in the back 
through which a beautiful landscape is 
visible. 

We have spoken of the realism in the 
figures presented. Mary is a real mother, 
looking down in love on a real live Babe. 
Near her is a woman with her market 
basket who has stopped in to see the new 
Babe. Her eyes are all for the Babe. Then 
there are the two shepherds: one is big 
and full of some story he 
is trying to tell. Probably 
the artist pictures him 
telling of the angel choir 
and the message that came 
to the shepherds. Or it 
may be a gesture of elation 
as he found the Babe just 
as the angel had promised. 
The other shepherd with 
a dog in leash is looking 
up into his face, evidently 
approving his story and 
sharing his delight. In the 
background is Joseph 
holding a donkey that 
seems to be trying to get 
close enough to see what 
is happening in his man- 
ger. There is also an ox 
in the background. Sym- 
bolically the ox and ass 
stand for the Jewish and 
Gentile worlds. 

There are angels here, 
too. Critics have differed with some heat 
as to their value to the story. Perhaps the 
age in which Correggio painted demanded 
some touch like this. Without them the 
painting. might have been too much real- 
ism, with little of the mystical in it. And 
angels were much in demand by artists. 


ADORATION OF THE SHEPHERDS 


The Adoration of the Shepherds, by 
Van der Goes, was painted soon after 1470 
and was placed in an altarpiece in a hos- 
pital in Florence. It is presented as a study 
in contrasts with the former painting by 
Correggio. It is a much more medieval 
conception of the scene. The artist reveals 
a realism of a different character. Real 
angels with wings announce the Nativity, 
their hands, as is true with all the figures. 
set in the formal attitude of prayer. Real 
angels kneel with the kneeling shepherds. 
They are just as substantial creatures as 
the men. The Babe has a mature face, wise 
beyond its age, and light shines from it as 
a token of divinity. There is nothing of 
myth or allegory in this painting. It is the 
theology of the day on canvas. 

In the background is a Gothie church 
of Dutch architecture. Gowns and jewels 
bedecking the principal figures suggest 
the growing traffic with the East and the 
growing luxury of the Europe of that day. 
Joseph has distinctly Dutch features while 
the angels and shepherds are more Flemish. 
The angels perch on rafters and naively 
grow wings through their robes. The shep- 
herds seem to be hearing the angel choir 
on the hillside at the very same time that 
they are visiting the Babe. The ox and ass 
appear, as in most Nativity pictures. 

The inconsistencies should not keep us 
from our appreciation of a truly great 
piece of medieval art. Note the painstaking 
detail in every part of the painting. The 
foreground shows angelic gifts, among 
which can be identified iris, columbine, 
violets and a sheaf of grain symbolizing 
the Bread of Life. Joseph has taken off 
at least one of his wooden shoes as a sign 


# “i me 


By Hugo Van der Goes—1435-1482 


of his reverence. See the elaborate em- 
broidery on the robes of the angels. 

This masterpiece would not be popular 
today, but to pious people of that age there 
was no incongruity. 

ck a * * 


To Leavers: Topic date, December 3. 
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“BOOK ‘REVIEWS 


THE CHURCH AND THE POLITICAL 


PROBLEM OF OUR TIME 


By Karl Barth. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York City. Pages 87. Price, $1.00. 


This is the latest and, in number of 
pages, the shortest work that comes from 
the prolific pen of Karl Barth. However, 
it has aroused more discussion than any 
other of his books. Even the Swiss Gov- 
ernment has had some anxiety lest its 
publication be against its own declared 
neutrality. Theologians on the continent 
call it a political theology, and these two 
words are supposed to be incompatible. 

The definition of the church, the first 
part of which is an echo of the first ques- 
tion in the Heidelberg Catechism, he states 
thus: “The church is a people consisting 
of those who have found in Jesus Christ 
their own comfort and hope and the com- 
fort and hope of the whole world, and 
who therefore have discovered their serv- 
ice in bearing witness before the world, 
which without Him is lost, to Jesus Christ 
in His office of Prophet, Priest and King.” 
It is the witness in the world that the 
church must give that is chiefly developed 
in the discussion. In other words it dare 
not be silent on political issues if they 
contravene the requirements of the just 
state. For this principle he claims support 
from the Reformers, who regarded it asa 
Christian duty to fight Islam in support 
of the divine institution of the just state. 
He applies it thus to present conditions, 
although even here he is back at the pre- 
vious, and not the latest, crisis: “There 
are wars to which the church will have 
to be neutral; there are others which she 
will have to oppose. But on frontiers where 
the question at stake is on one side, the 
state which still remains the just state; 
and on the other, the radical dissolution 
of the just state—on these frontiers it 
must be said that the cause of the Chris- 
tian Church is being defended indirectly 
in and along with that of the state in 
question. The frontier between Czecho- 
Slovakia and the Third German Reich in 
September of last year was just such a 
frontier. There was more at. stake there 
than the German claim to the Sudeten 
area. The thing at stake there was the 
continuing advance of the Turk. I hold 
for well-done, now even as then, the fact 
that in this situation I comforted the Czech 
Christians by saying that the Christian 
Church would stand behind the war 
thrust upon their country.” 

This standpoint is more consonant with 
the Reformed than with the Lutheran tra- 
dition. And yet it may also be said to be 
in harmony with Article XVI of the Augs- 
burg Confession—with this reservation, 
however, that the Confession asks for sup- 
port of the state on the part of its Chris- 
tian citizens and does not call it a duty 
of the church to engage in war. It is not 
my purpose in this review to discuss the 
merits of one view as against the other. 
It may be in order, however, to state one’s 
conviction that the farther the church can 
be kept from advocating war, the better 
it will be. The book is, however, stim- 
ulating, even where one cannot go with 


it all the way. It has something of that 
prophetic incisiveness that is characteristic 
of all Barth’s writings. JOHN ABERLY,. 


ALL OVER TOWN 


By Carol Ryrie Brink. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. 1939. Price, $2.00. 


If you are looking for a book of chil- 
dren’s escapades, for boys and girls of 8- 
12, this is the book. The minister’s two 
sons and the doctor’s daughter, youngsters 
of 9-11, are the active, lively characters. 
Their lives certainly have a minimum of 
dull moments. 

The scene is a small western town, War- 
saw Junction, and the date of the story 
is before the days of automobiles and 
movies, the days of the “full white night- 
gown with frills at neck and sleeves.” The 
author knows children and is an adept at 
writing for and about them. Indeed, an 
adult cannot but enjoy these escapades if 
he or she ever was a mischievous child or 
is now a sympathetic, understanding parent. 
Over and over again will they say, with a 
snicker or a moment of reflection, pos- 
sibly, “That reminds me —.” The illus- 
trations by Dorothy Bayley will appeal 
strongly to children. Mary G. Horn. 


PSYCHIATRY 


For Pastors, Students, and Nurses. By 
Jacob D. Mulder, M.D. Eerdmans Pub- 
lishing Company, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Pages 170. Price, $1.50. 


This short volume contains an amazing 
amount of material. It is unusually rich 
in case material derived from the author’s 
own first-hand experience with patients 
as the superintendent of the Christian 
Psychopathic Hospital of Grand Rapids. I 
like this book because it represents expert 


advice, and in many difficult situations, and - 


also supplies that advice from a Christian 
point of view. 

Pastors will gain much from it, a richer 
understanding of man’s mental maladjust- 
ments, a better discernment in judging 
eases that need compassion rather than 
discipline. The book is by no means all 
inclusive, and pastors will need to supple- 
ment by further study the material con- 
tained herein. As the author himself states 
in his preface, “The field of psychiatry is 
large, obscure, and full of difficult prob- 
lems, even to the specialist.” 

Two sentences deserve public recogni- 
tion because they refute a widespread and 
erroneous conception concerning religion 
and mental cases. “Among the psychoses, 
there is no such entity as religious in- 
sanity. No one ever becomes insane be- 
cause of religious contemplation.” 

One does wish the author had had time 
(for knowledge he certainly possesses) to 
have enlarged this book with fuller dis- 
cussions of the case material, revealing, 
and helpful though that material is in the 
present volume. Henry CORNEHLSEN, JR. 
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THE BAPTIST PULPIT SPEAKS 


By J. F. Ellis, Ph.D., Editor. Wm. B. 
Eerdmans Publishing Company, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. Price, $1.50. 


The Baptist Pulpit which speaks in this 
book of sermons is the Southern Baptist, 
and in the south this pulpit speaks with 
aggression and power. According to the 
1926 census (the latest given in the World 
Almanac, and the comparison will be little 
different today) out of 11,684,000 church 
members listed in ten southern states 
5,219,000 are Baptists. In the same states 
173,000 Lutherans are listed. 

The book presents sermons from the 
“rank and file” of the Southern Baptist 
preachers. Of the twenty-seven sermons 
only one has a text from the Old Testa- 
ment and only four could be considered as 
textual presentations. At least two ser- 
mons fail to mention or refer directly to 
the text. 

The sermons are evangelical throughout, 
at least a third dealing directly with the 
reality of Christ’s divinity and the neces- 
sity and sufficiency of His atonement on 
the cross. These sermons are closely re- 
lated, but their relation is the great theme 
of the redemptive work of Christ and the 
faith that lays hold upon the gifts of Christ. 

Only one of the sermons is definitely and 
admittedly “Baptist.” In this sermon, in 
speaking of the true church, the preacher 
says: “Let’s find a good name for this God- 
thought and Christ-built church.” He then 
states that John the Baptist was sent, and 
a missionary is one sent; he was John the 
Baptist. And “a Baptist is one who scrip- 
turally baptizes.” John preached. “There- 
fore, John was a Missionary Baptist 
Preacher. John baptized Christ and Christ 
built a church. What kind do you think 
he would have built? So do I.” 

The most suggestive and able sermon to 
the reviewer was the one on “Revival of 
Religious Influence” by Dr. Pope of Jeffer- 
son City. A striking characterization is 
shown in the passage in which he mentions 
how the present generation makes God 
suit its own desires: ‘Finally, we read hell 
out of our system of theology, and we 
finally watered God down to a weak, lop- 
sided, sentimental creature, Who is highly 
honored if some scientist believes in Him.” 

In these sermons Luther is mentioned 
at least three times and Napoleon at least 
six times. 

Expressions run from “modernistic” as 
follows: “Agriculture in control would give 
spinach for our diet; Capitalism would give 
us frigid atmosphere; Education would 
create intolerable castes; Commerce would 
buy the birthrights of freemen for a mess 
of potage and modernize the story of 
Jacob and Esau on a gigantic scale, and 
industry would make a sausage mill milder 
than a marshmallow in comparison”—to 
the flowery, such as, “To satisfy the 
aesthetic nature of men, the sun turns 
artist and with its brush paints the earth 
with a carpet of green and decorates it 
everywhere with a variety of heavenly 
colors that stir the poetic nature of man 
and seem to set the very birds of the field 
into a chorus of beautiful voices.” 

According to the ideas of the reviewer, 
one can get an accurate picture from this 
book of how Baptist preachers “way down 
south” preach. H. B. ScHAEFFER. 
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OPEN LETTERS 


SUNDAY WORSHIP SOUGHT 


My ramity and I have recently returned 
from a delighiful motor trip of the west 
and the national parks. Late afternoon on 
a hot Sunday we rolled into Las Vegas. 
Here to our great dismay was not “Sun- 
day quiet,” but open wide were the places 
of amusements, chiefly gambling, open bars 
and liquor establishments. We located ac- 
commodations, aud after supper we looked 
for a Lutheran church. We found along a 
curb a sign, such as is used for parking 
directions, telling us that here were Lu- 
theran services. How happy we were. 
However, on closer investigation we noted 
that they had only morning services. I 
inquired of folks nearby about the church, 
only to find that they had not even noticed 
that there were any church services held 
in the place. May I congratulate the con- 
gregation and the pastor of Las Vegis for 
holding up the banner of Christ amid such 
an unwholesome atmosphere! It was with 
grateful hearts that we turned “home- 
ward,” to think that here had met those 
of the same household of faith on that 
Sunday morning, and in this thought we 
were blessed. Continue your labors, hold 
fast to your faith, you are a blessing to all 
who pass your way. God’s richest bless- 


ings on you! 
Crater Lake 


It was Sunday as we motored to Crater 
Lake, Oregon. Nature seemed to know; 
it could not have been more beautifully 
attired. As our road took us to the heights 
above, snow still nestled in the shady spots 
and, as we turned once again in our wind- 
ing road, a white field spread before us. 
At the “Inn” we were glad io feel the 
warmth of the fires. With this blanket of 
white the blue of the lake seemed even 
more intense, and the stillness was deep 
and mysterious. Here on this Sunday eve- 
ning was quiet; the troubles of this world 
were too distant to penetrate the mountain 
fastnesses. One could be as close to God 
as the peaks that pierced the sky. In the 
whisper of the evening breeze one could 
hear His voice speaking to this world, 
“Peace, be still.” 

At the inn ali was put in readiness for 
the evening program. I spoke to the ranger 
in charge about my willingness to give a 
brief talk on some appropriate hymn and 
volunteered to sing or to direct some hymn 
singing. There were forty or fifty persons 
sitting in scattered groups about the fire- 
side. The ranger thought a moment and 
said he appreciated my good intentions but 
did not believe the guests would be inter- 
ested in such a topic. He thought the pro- 
gram he had already planned was suf- 
ficient. The program which followed con- 
sisted of a fifteen-minute talk on the 
animals we would see about the lake and 
three short musical and vocal numbers by 
some of the young folks who worked at 
the inn for the season. With all due re- 
spect to them, they did their best but they 
were young and inexperienced. Such was 
the program for Sunday evening that could 
not be augmented by a fifteen-minute talk 
en a hymn. It seemed such an appropriate 
place! Since ihen I have wondered if it 


could be possibie for the Lutherans to 
back up a movement to have a brief de- 
votional service at the national parks Sun- 
day evenings. 

Perhaps the Luther Leagues would like 
tc. take it up. If we are a Christian nation 
that has been endowed by Almighty God 
with such awe-inspiring wonders as our 
national parks, then I believe there is the 
place for some worship. The folks who 
come are free from the distractions of city 
life, at leisure to listen, and so very close 
to their Creator. Every heart must feel 
the uplift, and the innate desire to worship 
must come to the most hardened tourist. 
What do you think? Lutherans of America 
the opportunity is yours! M. B. 


“THANK YOU” LETTER 


Dear LUTHERAN: 

Ir was been suggested that during 
Thanksgiving Month we write some “thank 
you” letters. This is mine for owr church 
paper. 

Several years ago, when I moved west, 
my mother gave me THE LUTHERAN as a 
birthday present. She has been giving it 
to me and my brother ever since. As the 
years go by I have enjoyed it more and 
more. My husband, who was not a Lu- 
theran until we both joined the Norwegian 
Lutheran Church here, also shares my 
pleasure in the paper, lacking only my 
personal interest in occasional mention of 
former schoolmates. 

We also take The Lutheran Herald, the 
paper of the Norwegian Lutheran Church, 
but consider THE LuTHERAN better. The 
reason, I am sure, is that the N. L. C. pub- 
lishes a special paper for the clergy, an- 
other for the laity. It happens that with 
the exception of the editorials and Across 
the Desk such parts of THe LUTHERAN as 
we enjoy would probably be published in 
the clergy journal if the United Lutheran 
Church had one. I have no doubt that The 
Lutheran Heraid, plus their clergy journal, 
is in every way equal to Tue Lurueran. I 
therefore cast our humble and obscure, no 
doubt, but nevertheless very heartfelt vote 
for THe LuTHERAN to continue as it is and 
not to be divided, as you mention is so 
often spoken of. 

Another “Thank you” for the pleasure 
your paper—our paper—has brought us. 

Rudyard, Mont. Mrs. O. L. Mitrrxin. 


TAKE JOY HOME 


Take Joy home, 
And make a place in thy great heart for 
her, 
And give her time to grow, and cherish 
her; 
Then will she come, and oft will sing to 
thee 
When thou art working in the furrows; 
aye, 
Or weeding in the sacred hour of dawn. 
It is a comely fashion to be glad; 
Joy is the grace we say to God. 
—Jean Ingelow. 
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NEW CHRISTMAS 


FOLDERS 
That Are Different 


_ These folders are unusual in that the de- 
signs are all embossed. 


Price, 3 cents each; 30 cents a dozen; 
$2.50 a hundred. 


X51 


No. X51. White embossed on dark blue back- 
ground. Message: “May the joy of the shep- 
herds be yours on this day and the peace of 
the Christ-child bless your New Year’s way!” 
Seripture text, Luke 2:14. 


No. X53. White embossed on light blue back- 
ground. Message: “‘All trails lead to the Man- 
ger-Child this merry Christmas Day, and as 
you travel there in spirit, may you share Good 
bere in every way!’’ Scripture text, Luke 


No. X54. White embossed on light blue back- 
ground. Message: “‘To greet you in His holy 
name, whose birth we celebrate this day, who 
from the highest heavens came His grace and 
gladness to convey!” Scripture text, Matt. 1:21. 


No. X55. 
ground. Message: “‘O’er your home may Love 
abide, peace surround your fireside, joy and 
gladness dwell with you all this merry season 
through!’ Scripture text, Luke 2: 14. 


White embossed on maroon back- 


ORDER YOUR YEAR BOOK WHEN YOU 
ORDER YOUR CHRISTMAS CARDS 
Price, 20 cents a copy. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228-1234 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
860 N. Wabash Ave. 


Chicago 
219 Sixth Street 1617 Sumter Street 
Pittsburgh 


Columbia, S. C. 
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MAPLE LEAVES AND 
BEAVERS 


By the Rev. N. Willison, Litt.D. 


Canapa is giving dramatic and emphatic 
proof of internal unity in the face of a 
national crisis. For some time there have 
been differences among the various pro- 
vincial governments regarding some mat- 
ters of Dominion policy. The Premier of 
the Province of Ontario, for example, had 
declared his hostility to the Prime Minister 
of the Dominion. There are no differences 
now. The Ontario Premier has assured the 
Dominion Government of whole-hearted 
co-operation in all national efforts. Re- 
cently there has been some uneasiness 
as to the attitude of the French-Canadian 
Province of Quebec as a result of the 
actions of a rather unpredictable Premier. 
Criticizing the war policies of the Dominion, 
he plunged Quebec into an election long 
before his parliament had served its time. 
The result was an ignominious defeat. 
Quebec has proved its loyalty as empha- 
tically as any other part of the country. 
The Dominion Cabinet has not acted 
hastily or rashly. Parliament was called 
in special session and there was no at- 
tempt to stampede the members into sup- 
port of the war. Calmly and deliberately 
the momentous action was taken because 
there appeared to be no moral avenue of 
escape from the stern duty. But we have 
no war hysteria. The national temper is 
entirely different from that of 1914. There 
is practically no racial prejudice mani- 
fested. Responsibility for acts that are 
condemned is associated with leaders 
rather than with races or nations. No re- 
strictions, for example, have been placed 
on the use of any foreign language in our 
churches—except in services conducted 
over the radio. Aliens who act discreetly 
have complete liberty, being only re- 
quired to report at regular intervals. The 
Lutheran Church, in the words of the 
Canada Synod executive, has declared “our 
willingness to share in the sacrifices and 
demands that may be required of us as 
loyal British subjects in this struggle, 
which we pray may reach a speedy ter- 
mination that shall be to the glory of God 
and to the welfare of our Empire.” From 
various parts of the country come reports 
of young Lutherans who have volunteered 
for service. One congregation reports the 
dedication of a flag specially made for use 
in the church. No doubt others are doing 
likewise. Our flag is a sacred emblem of 
Christian liberty and order. 


Young People Alert 


It was my privilege to attend the con- 
vention of the Luther Leagues of the 
Manitoba District of the Synod of Mani- 
toba that was held recently in Winnipeg. 
It was a delight to observe the alertness 
and enthusiasm of these young people. 
Though but a small group, they had sent 
two delegates to the International Con- 
vention held last summer in California 
and had applied for, and been received 
into, membership in the international body. 
The League reported contributing nearly 
$500 to the Student Aid Fund of the Sas- 
katoon Seminary, and one of the members 
resolved there and then to give up his 
work as a teacher in the schools of Mani- 
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toba and become a student in theology at 
our seminary. He followed his resolution 
with enrollment the very next week. Two 
other members of that League are now 
attending the College in Saskatoon in 
preparation for university and seminary 
studies. There is encouragement for 
Leaguers everywhere in various move- 
ments within our Church towards co- 
operative efforts. We are getting together 
and that makes our young people happy. 
At the moment of this writing prepara- 
tions are under way for a social function 
at our seminary at which all the students 
and the young people of every Lutheran 
church in Saskatoon will be present. 


Co-operation Successful 

The experiment in co-operation in sem- 
inary work here between the United Lu- 
theran Church and the Norwegian Lu- 
theran Church is off to an auspicious start. 
Professors and students are happy. Nine- 
teen students are enrolled—two of them 
being in the mission field of the Manitoba 
Synod and seven being candidates for 
work in the Norwegian Church. The de- 
velopment must be pleasing to the Church 
as a whole. One prominent member, after 
reading my last article in THe LuTHERAN 
regarding developments here, promptly 
forwarded a cheque for fifty dollars to be 
used as we should see fit. During the year 
we have been offered two student scholar- 
ships of $150 each. Such acts have far- 
reaching psychological effects. Over and 
over again we receive encouragement in 
one way or another. “There is the sound 
of a going in tne tops of the mulberry 
trees” for bigger things yet to be. Thank 
you, dear friends. It is the work of the 
Lord to which you are giving your support. 

One of the graduates of Saskatoon Sem- 
inary spent the last two years in graduate 
study at the University of Erlangen. He 
returned just before the war broke 
with the degree of Doctor of Theology. He 
is Hellmut Lehmann, B.A., D.Th., of our 
class of 1936-37. He is the first of our 
men to gain this distinction. His brother 
Martin spent one year at Erlangen in 
similar work, put was interrupted in his 
course by the war. Dr. Lehmann was 
called, almost immediately upon his re- 
turn, to become the pastor of the mother 
church of the Manitoba Synod, Trinity 
congregation in Winnipeg. There is still 
need of more men in our western mission 
fields. A pastor of the Augustana Synod 
informed me the other day that the Canada 
Conference of that synod had vacancies 
at the present time that it will require 
twelve men to fill. He expressed the 
opinion that his synod would also have 
to take steps to train the Canadian pastors 
on the Canadian field. And the Lutheran 
Church is not alone in its need of men. 
The seminary of the United Church of 
Canada at Saskatoon has twenty-five men 
enrolled. Their time-table is so arranged 
that lectures are given only four days a 
week in. order to permit professors and 
students to serve vacant congregations 
over Sundays. The principal of the college 
informed us that inability on the part of 
the church to finance their stay at the col- 
lege had prevented another twenty-five 
young men froin beginning their studies 
this year. Five of those who did enroll had 
subsequently enlisted in the army. 
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War Did It 


An interesting situation has developed 
within the United Church of Canada as a 
result of the war. During recent years a 
number of pastors of that Church have 
given publicity to pacifist views and un- 
qualified opposition to all war. It was of 
course easy to do that in times of peace. 
Would they withstand the pressure of pub- 
lic sentiment if war did break out? Re- 
cently seventy-five of them, including a 
former Moderator, published a manifesto 
declaring their opposition to this war and 
all wars. They had the courage—and one 
must admire their consistent action—but 
they have brought severe criticism upon 
their heads from their officials. Even legal 
action has been threatened against them 
on the ground that their manifesto will 
tend to dampen interest in recruiting. The 
law specifically forbids the publishing of 
any statement that would interfere with 
the appeal of the army for volunteers. It 
is not likely, however, that any action will 
result, nor that there will be any publicity 
given the matter. The step was undoubt- 
edly taken in all sincerity and is entitled 
to respectful consideration even by those 
who do not harbor similar views. No 
question of loyalty is involved: it is a 
matter of conscientious objection to war 
as such. There were conscientious ob- 
jectors during the last war, and their 
scruples were respected. So will it be also 
now. Thank God for such consideration! 


THE VOICE OF CENTRAL. 
ILLINOIS 


By the Rev. Edwin J. Johnson 


Luther Leaguers of Capital District held 
another great rally Sunday afternoon and 
evening, October 15, when they met in St. 
John’s Church, Springfield, Ill. The rally 
began with a Vesper Service, conducted 
by the pastor, the Rev. W. W. Roth. The 
sermon was preached by the Rev. A. Burd 
Arganbright, pastor of Grace Church, 
Springfield, on the theme, “Prove All 
Things.” St. John’s choir assisted in mak- 
ing the service worshipful. 

The business session was conducted by 
the president, Miss Mildred Hoffman. Miss 
Margaret Tengler, president of St. John’s 
League, extended the welcome. A beau- 
tiful Life Service flag for the district was 
presented by the secretary, Bill Swar- 
brick, III. John Dameron, president of 
Greater St. Louis District, who with a 
number of St. Louis Leaguers came up 
for the rally, spoke for the Luther League 
of Illinois. The Rev. Roger G. Imhoff of 
Carthage gave the college the usual 
healthy boost. The writer brought greet- 
ings from the Central Conference. Miss 
Nettie Beanblossom of Pontiac gave a fine 
report of the national Luther League Con- 
vention held at Long Beach, Calif. Miss 
Alice Powell of Washington and Miss 
Minnie Tess of Peoria reported the Illinois 
Luther League convention held at St. 
Louis. 

The banquet in the evening was a happy 
event. More than 250 Leaguers sat down 
to well-laden tables, decorated in harmony 
with Harvest Festival Day, which had been 
observed by St. John’s congregation that 
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day. The program booklet was unique; it 
represented various types of fruit, cut to 
shape and with proper color. Spirited group 
singing was led by Eden Nicholas. The 


writer gave the invocation. La Rue Freitag 


did his part well as toastmaster. The Misses 
Alvina and Ruth Reicks sang two duets. 
Then we listened to K. E. Irvin, D.D., pas- 
tor of the First Lutheran Church, Beards- 
town, in a practical and inspirational ad- 
dress on “Go, Work in My Vineyard.” He 
developed the word “Work” acrostically: 
Will, a surrender to Christ; Onward, fruit 
bearing; Right, that which we do on the 
right road; King, the Christ. 

All who shared in promoting this rally 
were heartily commended for the splendid 
way in which it was conducted. 


The Brotherhood 


Another outstanding event was the an- 
nual cenvention of the Brotherhood of the 
Central Conference, held in Zion Church, 
Litchfield, Sunday afternoon and evening, 
October 22, Dr. H. Allen Leader pastor. 
The president, Mr. Charles I, Fleming of 
Litchfield, presided. We were given a warm 
welcome by Zion’s official welcomer, Mr. 
H. A. Kitch; and the Rev. Arthur E. 
Schmidt assured the local brethren that 
we were there because we wanted to be. 
Dr. H. A. Leader conducted a brief devo- 
tional service, after which we were led in 
a song service by the Nokomis twins, 
Arnold T. Woltmann as chorister and Al. J. 
Schroeder as pianist. A timely and fitting 
address was given by the Rev. Lyman H. 
Grimes, pastor of Redeemer Church, Cen- 
tralia, on “Men Wanted.” This was a ring- 
ing challenge to the men to support the 
Brotherhood objectives and thereby pro- 
mote the Kingdom of God. 

More than one hundred men were pres- 
ent, representing several parishes. Greet- 
ings from the synodical Brotherhood were 
brought by Louis Woltmann, vice-pres- 
ident, and the Rev. E. J. Johnson, secre- 
tary. Walter McCaslin, president of the 
Montgomery County Brotherhood, fe- 
licitated us and extended the invitation to 
come to St. Mark’s, Nokomis, November 15, 
for the annual banquet. Reports from 
congregations on Brotherhood work re- 
vealed healthy progress. The Nachusa 
Objective received due consideration. Many 
of the Brotherhoods had accepted their 
quota of bonds, looking toward the liquida- 
tion of the bonded indebtedness of the 
Nachusa Children’s Home. In many in- 
stances, the smaller, and apparently least 
able, Brotherhoods were among _ those 
giving favorable reports. 

After a fine luncheon, with good fellow- 
ship with men and women (many of the 
brothers had brought their wives), we 
assembled for the evening session, which 
was in the nature of a round-table discus- 
sion dealing with “The How and the Why 
of Attaining Brotherhood Objectives’—in 
the church at large and in the life of the 
individual brother. Mr. Fleming led these 


- discussions, which proved very helpful. 
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Brotherhood ideas were emphasized, in 
particular the use of Lutheran Men and 
the monthly topic lesson as means to make 
our brothers familiar with the “Whole 
Work of the Whole Church.” We were 
also reminded how we can improve our 
church work by using the “Family Altar” 
in our homes. That was en idea which had 
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gained momentum from our conference 
meeting in Mendon three weeks earlier, 
when Dr. F. W. Otterbein of Chicago 
brought us a helpful lesson on that sub- 
ject. Another ideal was a more loyal sup- 
port of the pastor, but as one layman was 
quick to retort, “The pastor should also 
give his loyal support to the whole work 
of the whole church.” Several pastors and 
laymen had part in this discussion, and it 
was heartening to listen to them. It in- 
dicates what we might be able to do for 
Christ and His kingdom if the whole man- 
power of the church were alive to oppor- 
tunities and responsibilities. 

New officers chosen are: President, 
Linden Hornbrook, Springfield; vice-pres- 
ident, John Schindler, Hillsboro; secretary, 
Henry Weisenmeier, Springfield; treasurer, 
Theodore Torson, Champaign. The con- 
vention voted ten dollars to the Brother- 
hood of the United Lutheran Church. The 
invitation to the 1940 convention was ex- 
tended by the Brotherhood of Grace 
Church, Springfield, and was gratefully 
accepted. 

A fine Brotherhood banquet was held 
in the Irving Lutheran Church Friday eve- 
ning, October 27. The pastor, the Rev. 
Arthur E. Schmidt, was toastmaster. The 
invocation was given by the Rev. E. J. 
Johnson. Mr. Charles Eddington, president 
of the local Brotherhood, extended a 
hearty welcome. Mr. William Best, prin- 
cipal of the Grade School, spoke on “The 
Boy,” which rang true to the fourth ob- 
jective. Mr. C. F. Lipe spoke briefly on 
the Nachusa Objective. President R. G. 
Shulz, D.D., of Carthage College, gave a 
practical and heipful address—a challenge 
to the brothers. Litchfield, Hillsboro, Van- 
dalia and Nokomis were represented. 

It will be interesting and heartening to 
learn of the progress that our brethren 
are making in the evangelism program. 


Active Youth 


‘We are always happy when our Young 
People are willing to accept the respon- 
sibility to promote the work of the Church. 
This has been done by some of the Luther 
Leagues in getting readers for Tue Lvu- 
THERAN. What better work could they do 
than to bring to the homes of our people 
the opportunity to get a first-hand knowl- 
edge of what their church is doing. To 
our knowledge, St. John’s Luther League, 
Springfield, and St. Mark’s Luther League, 
Nokomis, are the two that have done ex- 
ceedingly well. We trust that there may 
be many others who will do likewise. 


TOLEDO BLADES 
By F. E. Strobel, D.D. 


The United Lutheran Pastors of Toledo 
thought favorably of the hospital service 
plan of the county. Seventy-five per cent 
of the Association signed up for the service. 
By the payment of a small sum per month 
they, or any member of the family, will 
be assured of twenty-one days of hospital 
care if needed. 


Augsburg Church celebrated its twenty- 
fifth anniversary in an appropriate man- 
ner by lifting all bonds on the church in- 
debtedness. The congregational dinner was 
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held on the evening of October 4 with Dr. 
A. E. Bell, the organizer, as speaker. The 
Rev. B. B. Uhl, the first regular pastor, 
and Dr, F, E. Strobel, the builder of the 
church, brought greetings. 


Hope Church enjoyed the services of 
John E. Hummon, D.D., in the beginning 
of a program to gather $100,000 for the 
erection of a suitable house of worship. 
Indications are that the program will suc- 
ceed and make the church possible. 


The CCC Meeting held at the First Eng- 
lish Church on the evening of October 16 
will bear fruit in the life and activity of 
many councilmen. Similar meetings will 
likely follow. 


The October Loyalty Campaign was again 
conducted in the Sunday schools of Toledo 
and vicinity for the Robinwood Hospital. 
The publicity was carried on entirely by 
the Young Women’s Service League. This 
League also sponsors activities for the stu- 
dent nurses of the hospital. 


A Wittenberg Dinner was a happy affair - 
arranged by the local alumni members for 
the visiting public school teachers at noon 
on October 25 at the Hillcrest Hotel. Pro- 
fessors Nystrom and Voight were present 
with greetings. 


Reformation Services 


were held by the Lutheran Men’s League 
in St. Paul’s Church Sunday evening, Oc- 
tober 29. The Rev. Paul W. Nesper, a 
Toledo product, was the speaker for the 
evening. He had chosen as his subject, 
“Our Tottering World: a Problem or a 
Challenge.” The auditorium was completely 
filled. A massed choir from several con- 
gregations sang the service. 


Solomon Lutheran Congregation at 
Woodville is over 109 years old and has 
had three edifices. The seventy-fifth an- 
niversary of the erection of the present 
edifice will be celebrated the last week of 
November. A Teacher Training School was 
once conducted by the Joint Synod of Ohio 
on this field. 


St. John’s at Stony Ridge dedicated a 
fine parish house September 10. This is 
an independent Lutheran parish and is 
served by the Rev. Dwight L. Miley. The 
speaker for the day was the Rev. Dale 
Recker from Cleveland, Ohio, a son of the 
congregation. Funds on hand will almost 
pay for the building. 


Bethel Congregation installed their new 
pastor, the Rev. Louis G. Nicol, October 22. 
Mr. Nicol succeeded the Rev. T. J. Bunts, 
who recently took a charge at Pember- 
ville, Ohio. 


Trinity Church welcomed the Rev. C. A. 
Hackenberg, Jr., as their new pastor No- 
vember 5. Mr. Hackenberg came from 
Lafayette, Ohio, to this field. 


Wedding Bells rang again for one of our 
Toledo pastors. The Rev. Robert Meister, 
pastor of St. Mark’s-in-the-Maples, was 
united in wedlock with Miss Beth Sig- 
worth at Lakewood, Ohio, October 21. The 
Rev. H. L. Meister, father of the groom, 
and the Rev. John W. Rilling, pastor of 
the bride, officiated. Mr. and Mrs. Meister, 
after a short honeymoon in the south, took 
up their abode in the parsonage. Friends 
in Toledo wish them well. 
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THE MOUNTAINEER 
By the Rev. A. B. Leamer 


THE regional meeting of the Brotherhood 
for Southern West Virginia was held in 
St. Paul’s Church, Huntington, October 1, 
with a good attendance. “Lay Evangel- 
ism” was the theme. About one hundred 
men from the several congregations were 
present. Dr. W. P. Cline spoke in the eve- 
ning on “Our Father.” 

Mr. Bruce Weaver, a fine product of 
our work in the Konnarock Mission, has 
been a visitor to our congregations at Oak- 
land, Charleston and Huntington, and his 
presentation, both in person and message, 
made our people more appreciative of the 
splendid work we are doing and will, we 
believe, tend to arouse greater interest in 
our missions there, for both the boys and 
the girls. There are other such fields where 
excellent work can be done for the moun- 
tain dwellers. More of our young men 
should be in training for this type of 
service, 

The twenty-first birthday of the Broth- 
erhood was celebrated in several of our 
congregations, and their reports are of 
good programs but not much is said about 
attendance. It seems strange that the 
men of the Church are so slow in rising 
to their opportunities in their own local 
fields. Now and then one hears a man 
say that he does not believe in sending 
money to the foreign field as we have 
enough needs right here. The strange part 
of it is that men who say that make no 
effort to make effective the missionary 
program at home. If there is so great need 
here—and there is—wnhy do fault-finders 
not do something about it? 


Charleston 


celebrated the fifteenth anniversary of its 
organization Sunday, October 29, with Dr. 
Rees E. Tulloss, president of Wittenberg 
College, as the guest preacher. This con- 
gregation has had a most interesting and 
progressive history. It came to us vol- 
untarily, has paid its own way in the 
main, helped by the Board of American 
Missions, but it has met its benevolences 
every year since its organization, pays its 
pastor well, and meets its financial obliga- 
tions every year. The people have always 
had a mind to work and have ever been 
good followers of their pastors, and ever 
willing to co-operate and assist in all ways. 
Their inner organizations have always 
been active and alert to opportunities for 
helpful service. 


A while ago, I spoke of the church at 
New Haven, and I find that they have 
made further improvements, for on the 
twenty-second of October, the president 
of the Synod of West Virginia, the Rev. 
William Erhard, was present at the ded- 
ication of a new memorial window, the 
remodeling of the vestibule, and the placing 
of the new altar with its proper appoint- 
ments, new pews, the laying of a new 
floor and new carpet covering for the 
chancel. All of this work cost $1,500. This 
surely is a nice piece of work for this 
congregation and indicates that they want 
a churchly setting for their worship. The 
pastor and people are to be commended, 
and we know that all these improvements 
will be helpful. 
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St. Mark’s, Oakland, is just completing 
a $3,500 improvement on their church plant 
by installing a new heating plant, building 
a furnace room and pastor’s study, and 
remodeling the building to provide an 
additional classroom and a parlor. These 
additions will increase the efficiency of the 
church and give a more adequate equip- 
ment for the educational program. 


The Rev. Arthur H. Getz has just com- 
pleted a very helpful series of conferences 
on the Educational Program of the Church, 
The interest on the part of those attending 
was most gratifying, and we believe that 
contacts of this kind are invaluable. We 
appreciate the efforts of our Parish and 
Church School Board in bringing us into 
personal contact with the representatives 
of our teaching staff. 


It was the duty of the writer to officiate 
at the services for Mrs. W. H. Berry, the 
kindly, beloved and helpful wife of our 
good brother, the pastor at Glenside, Pa. 
Interment was at Terra Alta, W. Va. Mr. 
and Mrs. Berry began their work together 
at Barndonville, W. Va., and later went 
to Aurora and afterward to Morgantown. 
Mrs. Berry’s life was most helpful in both 
example and service. May God bless and 
comfort our brother. 


A community Reformation Day Service 
was held in Oakland on the evening of 
October 29. It was participated in by the 
pastors at Accident, Aurora, Bittinger, Red 
House and St. Mark’s. The Rev. L. Arthur 
Wagner of the Accident Parish was the 
preacher and spoke on “Luther’s Armor’— 
a telling message indeed. This is the be- 
ginning of what is hoped will grow into a 
splendid intermingling of these key loca- 
tions for Christian service in this Mary- 
land Area of the West Virginia Synod. 


BY THE OLD VENANGO 
TRAIL 


By the Rev. L. W. Rupp 


In the season of the falling leaves every- 
where in the Pittsburgh Synod our faithful 
workers have been driving the autumn 
roads and the city streets, attending our 
numerous conventions, conferences, rallies 
and committee meetings in which men, 
women and young people have separately 
and together been preparing themselves 
for the winter schedules of activity. Our 
own travel has run up the miles, but has 
given delight as the panorama of our local 
landscapes has been unfolded before the 
flight of the car. 

Zelienople was goal for two of these 
cross-country drives. Quiet, old-time 
country roads can be taken if you have 
the eye to Pennsylvania’s beauty of hill 
and forest. Connoquenessing Creek flows 
through a beautiful valley; the little trib- 
utary brooks and runs wind cheerfully 
and rather deviously through exquisite 
vales and glens. One of the old roads winds 
down through Matthew’s Woods, turning 
from the paved road near Whitestown— 
where in ancient days Napoleon Bona- 
parte’s brother had entertainment at a 
tavern of the times—and drowsily leads 
your car down grade on a route over which 
Commodore Perry’s materials for his fleet 
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on Lake Erie were patiently hauled. It is 
claimed that one of the stone culverts on 
this old road was built under Perry’s per- 
sonal supervision. 


September 26 the West Conference Coun- 
cilmen’s Conference drew 252 men to 
Zelienople on an errand decidedly dif- 
ferent from the gatherings of military men. 
Our English Lutheran Church, the Rev. 
P. W. Seiberling pastor, was filled; some 
of us used chairs. Dr. M. R. Hamsher was 
the speaker. Of course readers of THE 
LuTHERAN know all about these CCC con- 
ferences; you have been attending them. 
At this date our own Pittsburgh Synod 
meetings have been held except the one 
November 14 at Greensburg. We under- 
stand that our West Conference attendance 
was exceptional, 72 per cent of all our 
conference councilmen present. The re- 
sponse of the group to the suggestion of 
repeated conferences, possibly annual, of 
similar nature proves how cordial the men 
were to it. Of course we had Dr. H. H. 
Bagger present, author of the study book, 
“Forty Thousand Strong”; we remind you 
that our own West Conference graduated 
him from our First Church in Butler to 
the presidency of the synod and his posi- 
tions of responsibility within the United 
Lutheran Church. 


Communion at Seaman’s 
Congregation 

There was a second drive down the quiet 
byways to the little town that took its 
name from that of Dr. Passavant’s mother, 
West Conference President Oscar 
W. Carlson, Synodical President Bagger’s 
successor in the pastorate of First Church, 
Butler, had in his planning for the services 
in our Old People’s Home given our date 
as October 8. Mrs. Frank W. Richter, who 
has faithfully carried on as Matron of the 
Home since Pastor Richter’s death, re- 
quested that it be Communion Day. So 
it was. 

In a ministry that has had some variety, 
with home and inner mission services held 
not always after the “normal” procedures, 
this also was a day of privilege. Not yet 
has the dream of a chapel for the Home 
attained reality; the chapel is one side of 
the dining hall. But the planning is such 
that nothing incongruous results from this 
double service. Chapel appointments are 
complete—a very appropriate and churchly 
altar, lectern and pulpit, with every needed 
appointment, a small chapel organ, com- 
fortable chairs. The full Service is used, 
Mrs. Richter at the little organ, a group 
of helpers leading the singing. The con- 
gregation does not rise for any part of the 
service, except the choir, and some of the 
group for the Benediction. For the dis- 
tribution of the elements the officiating 
minister passes through the congregation. 
Some require assistance; there are a few 
now whose sight is that of the soul, not 
of the physical eye. Several come in 
wheel chairs. 

The special offering of the day was taken, 
it being Jewish Mission Day for the 
churches of the Pittsburgh Synod. The 
Seaman’s Memorial Congregation meets its 
synodical apportionment in full and re- 
ceives offerings for the benevolences au- 
thorized by the Pittsburgh Synod. In the 
1939 Minutes, the record of its member- 
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ship shows an ideal situation; 41 baptized 
members, 41 confirmed, 41 communing, 41 
contributing. The apportionment paid is 
shown as $159, which is an excess of $75. 
This is one of the four West Conference 
congregations with an excess, the amount 
being the largest excess payment of the 
four. On unapportioned benevolences $101 
was paid, $10 for Education, $41 for Home 
Missions, $50 for Inner Missions. The spe- 
cial offering on our Communion Day was 
received for the benefit of the John Legum 
Memorial, the Pittsburgh Synod Mission 
to the Jews, located in Pittsburgh and 
served by Pastor Dan Bravin. 


In a former Venango Letter the name of 
John A. Hill was noted because of his ex- 
ceptional services to his own church, 
Hebron in Leechburg, particularly in the 
field of Parish Education. Mr. Hill felt it 
necessary at the fall convention of the 
synodical Brotherhood, held in Grace 
Church, Rochester, to lay aside his long 
service as the secretary of the organiza- 
tion, a fact which points again to him as 
illustrative of consecrated lay devotion. 


Another Golden Anniversary 


Another long service comes to our at- 
tention from Trinity Church, Pittsburgh, 
the Rev. Louis A. Sittler pastor, where on 
September 24 a special service was held 
to honor the fifty years of faithful service 
completed by Mrs. Jean Eggers Hay in the 
Young People’s Department of that church 
school. Mrs. Hay was confirmed by Dr. 
J. G. Goettman. She was graduated from 
Lutherville Seminary. Her services were 
not limited to ihe church school; she served 
well in other congregational capacities, 
being president of the Guntur Mission 
Band and of the Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety, and also having the unusual distinc- 
tion of a three-year term as president of 
the congregation. 

The service at which Trinity people hon- 
ored Mrs. Hay must have been very beau- 
tiful and touching. Two fifty-year service 
award members of the church school, Miss 
Rosanna Dodds and Miss Mary E. Metz, 
escorted Mrs. Hay to the platform and pre- 
sented her to the assembly. Jean McBride 
and Amelia Sue McFadden made the pre- 
sentation of fifty roses from Trinity Church 
School. W. C. Bletcher, who presided at 
this ceremony, then presented Mrs. Hay 
with the Bible which was the church 
school’s permanent gift. Among associates 
and former members of Trinity Church 
who made congratulatory remarks were 
Mrs. Lewis Hay, Mrs. J. Bradley Mark- 
ward, the Rev. W. Blair Claney, Mr. and 
Mrs. Robert Clark, Mrs. Anna Reller, Miss 
Eleanor Demmler, Robbin B. Wolf, Esq., 
and Mr. J. W. Scholl speaking for the 
vestry of Trinity. Pastor Louis A. Sittler 
made an appropriate addresss. 


MAJOR BOWES’ MEMORIAL 
RETREAT 


(Continued from page 2) 


verandas, will be converted into the main 
dormitory and dining room for the use of 
Lutherans on retreat. The ornamental 
ironwork on the playhouse came from a 
building in New Orleans and is outstand- 
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ing as an example of the ironworkers’ art. 
After Major and Mrs. Bowes had selected 
the site for their playhouse, they discov- 
ered that a beautiful black oak graced the 
spot. Major Bowes issued instructions that 
it was not to be disturbed, so architects 
planned the building around it, and so it 
was built. 

There is also on the estate a beautiful 
swimming pool, buried in the midst of a 
forest of trees and shrubs. It is lined with 
stone benches, fountains and statuary. The 
swimming pool is fed by overflowing 
springs tumbling down over twelve water- 
falls. 

The grounds encompass more than a 
mile of gravel paths. The great stone wail 
around the estate is eight feet high and 
2,000 feet long and took a year to build. 
Built just as the depression was starting, 
it was one means Major Bowes took to 
provide employment for masons and labor- 
ers of the countryside. 

The plot contains something less than 
ten acres and 1s triangular in shape, front- 
ing on Spring Valley and Allapartus Roads. 
The Glendale Springs, which for thirty or 
forty years supplied its bottled water to 
the countryside, is on the property. A 
large pumping plant was installed and the 
springs give unlimited water for irrigation 
and all other purposes. 

The estate’s timber has never been cut. 
In their original state, the beautiful giant 
trees are still there and have prospered 
under the constant care of tree surgeons. 

Terraced gardens with rare planting and 
the natural beauty of the property have 
made it one of Westchester County’s show 
places. 


Maintenance Fund Provided 


The Rev. Mr. Henze revealed that in 
addition to transferring the property, 
Major Bowes had accompanied his gift 
with a substantial check to help equip the 
estate for retreat purposes. He announced 
that the project will be financed by vol- 
untary contributions and that no cam- 
paign for funds will be made. 

Mr. Meyer said that church leaders have 
already shaped up a three-point program 
for early winter: 

1. The retreat facilities to be freely of- 
fered to study groups, pastoral conferences 
and research sessions. 

2. A planned six weeks’ seminar on re- 
ligious topics. 

3. A four-day pre-Lenten retreat under 
a leading Lutheran educator. 

The incorporation papers of the Major 
Bowes Memorial Retreat states its pur- 
poses in full as follows: 

“To maintain a retreat dedicated to the 
advancement of the spiritual and intel- 
lectual life of the Lutheran clergy and 
laity of New York and neighboring states; 
to provide a place of seclusion where Lu- 
therans, lay and clerical, may practice the 
religious life and advance their mental and 
physical well-being; to convoke confer- 
ences of missionaries, pastors, parochial 
school teachers, social and _ institutional 
workers and lay leaders for religious stu- 
dents, and developing their several causes 
and abilities in the Lutheran Church; to 
provide courses in theology, all cognate 
subjects, sacred music and liturgical arts.” 

Offices of the retreat will be located t 
1819 Broadway, New York City. 
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ALTOONA NOTES 
By the Rev. Paul Levi Foulk 


Miss Rachael K. McDowell, religious 
editor of the New York Times, was guest 
speaker at the annual fall dinner meeting 
of the Altoona Lutheran Ministerial Asso- 
ciation and their wives in First Lutheran 
Church, Philipsburg, the Rev. E. L. Pee 
pastor, Monday evening, October 30. Pres- 
ident Jacob Flegler of St. James presided. 
The Rev. F. R. Greninger of Temple led 
in evening worship and the Rev. Allen 
C. Lambert of Sinking Valley introduced 
the speaker. 

Miss McDowell spoke on, “If I Were a 
Minister.” She gave very pertinent obser- 
vations on the life and work of the modern 
pastor, and some good words for his faith- 
ful wife. Being herself the daughter of a 
famous Presbyterian clergyman, she knows 
whereof she speaks. Of her remarks a 
few stand out: “A minister must be a red- 
blooded man, but that blood must be sanc- 
tified.” She emphasized that the minister 
know his people, and strive to live the 
religion he preaches. About fifty persons 
attended the dinner. 

December 11, at 6.00 P. M. in the Bell- 
wood Lutheran Parish House, the Rev. 
Russel P. Knoebel pastor, the association 
will hold the annual Christmas party for 
pastors and wives. The Rev. R. Eugene 
Smith, chairman, Mrs. G. Blair Harmon, 
and Pastor and Mrs. Knoebel were ap- 
pointed a committee on arrangements. 


The Rev. Paul L, Reaser of Bethany 
Church, brought a thrilling message to the 
Luther Leaguers of the Altoona District 
at the fall rally in St. Paul’s Church, the 
Rev. John L. Barnes pastor. 


The Rev. Elmer Drumm, Glasgow, led the 
devotions with the pastor loci in charge 
of the worship. It was a great gathering 
and encourages older folk to see the spirit 
manifested by the youth of the church. 


The Rev. Luke H. Rhoads, pastor of 
First Church, has returned to his pulpit 
after a month’s illness. 


The First Church, Philipsburg, the Rev. 
E. L. Pee pastor, has suffered a real loss in 
the passing of Mrs. S. Z. Miller, wife of 
Mr. S. Z. Miller, member of the Mediation 
Committee of the Central Pennsylvania 
Synod, an outstanding layman. Mrs. Miller 
sang in the choir, taught in the Sunday 
school and was active in the missionary 
work of the congregation. She was a genial 
soul, ever willing to go the second mile 
in Christian service. 


The Lutheran Ministerial Association 
will have the foliowing subjects presented: 
“Preparing Youth for Marriage,” by the 
Rev. Paul Levi Foulk; “Ways and Means of 
Catechetical Instruction,” by the Rev. A. C. 
Lambert; “Lent and Our Evangelistic Ob- 
jectives,” by Dr. M. S. Kemp; “Denomina- 
tional Co-operation,” by the Rev. Paul 
Reaser. 


All meetings, unless otherwise stated, 
are at Christ Second Church. Dr, Goshorn 
will be the speaker in April at the Blair 
County Hospital. 


The District Luther League Thanksgiving 
Rally will be held in Christ Second Church, 
the Rev. C. H. Hershey pastor. 
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NEW JERSEY’S OLDEST 


Zion Congregation, Oldwick, Celebrates 
225th Anniversary 


New Jersey Lutheranism celebrated the 
two hundred twenty-fifth anniversary of 
its oldest congregation in a series of events 
held during the summer and fall in its 
oldest Lutheran church building, Zion, 
Oldwick. 

The Central District Brotherhood recog- 
nized the anniversary by meeting in Zion 
Church August 14. The New Jersey Con- 
ference of the United Synod of New York 
met here in its fall convention, Septem- 
ber 19. 

Two anniversary services were held Sun- 
day, October 22, In the afternoon, Karl 
Kretzmann, D.D., pastor of Redeemer 
Church, Orange, N. J., delivered the ad- 
dress on, “The Preface to the History of 
Old Zion.” The Rev. J. Henry Meyer 
brought greetings from the New Jersey 
Conference. In the evening, the Rev. 
Charles O. Thompson, pastor of the Church 
of the Redeemer, Yonkers, N. Y., deliv- 
ered the address on the theme, “Zion’s 
Founder and the First Service.” 

A new history of the congregation, writ- 
ten by the Rev. Mr. Thompson, a former 
pastor of Zion, was available for the first 
time at the celebration. 

Among the many guests were Mrs. J. P. 
Krechting and Dr. William Krechting of 
Washington, D. C., widow and son of the 
pastor who served Zion Church for thirty- 
five years after his installation in 1879. 

The congregation was founded August 
1, 1714, in a service notable for several 
reasons: the officiating clergyman was the 
first Protestant clergyman ordained in 
America; the first German child baptized 
in New Jersey was baptized at this service; 
it was the first service of the oldest active 
New Jersey Lutheran congregation, a con- 
gregation which worships today in the 
state’s oldest Lutheran church building. It 
was unique for the further reason that a 
white congregation was then founded in 
the home of a negro. 

Zion’s roll of pastors, with twenty-five 
names, includes the distinguished founder, 
Justus Falckner; the Patriarch, Henry 
Melchior Muhlenberg; a major-general, 
Peter Muhlenberg; a college president and 
noted naturalist, Henry Muhlenberg, Jr.; 
the first president of the Hartwick Institu- 
tions, Ernest Lewis Hazelius; a president 
of the General Synod, Henry Pohlman. 

The present stately building was 
erected in 1749 as a central place of 
worship for three of the congrega- 
tions of the large parish. Four of the 
constituent congregations had had 
buildings previous to the union, and 
the fourth, at Pluckemin, continued 
a separate existence until it dissolved 
in 1809. The present building has 
been remodeled several times. 

Zion’s Missionary Society will 
celebrate its fifty-fifth anniversary 
in 1940; The Children of the Church 
its fiftieth in 1941. 

The story of this small congrega- 
tion, which not only survives but 
flourishes, is a parish record of the 
Spirit of Christ operating through 
faithful laymen—from Baltes Pickel, 
a founder, to Dr. Charles E. Dicker- 
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son, councilman and teacher, who died in 
1938; and sacrificing pastors, from the 
founder, Justus Falckner, to the present 
pastor, the Rev. John Munnich. 

C. O. THompPsoN. 


A CENTENNIAL 


Bakersville Church Honors Memory of 
“Father” Heyer While Celebrating 
100 Years of Service 


Mr. Zion LurHeran Cuurcu, Bakersville, 
Pa., one of the historic Lutheran churches 
of Somerset County, Pa., the Rev. Charles 
A. Shilke pastor, celebrated its one hun- 
dredth anniversary October 15-22. The 
theme was, “Christ and His Church 
Through the Centuries.” 

The memory of “Father” Heyer, his life 
and work, was the real spirit of the cele- 
bration. He was the missionary who 
founded the congregation in Lohr’s school- 
house, about a mile west of Bakersville in 
1839. In 1842 a constitution was adopted 
and signed by forty charter members un- 
der the direction of their first pastor, the 
Rev. Peter Rizer, then pastor of Trinity 
Lutheran Church, Somerset. 

Dr. M. R. Hamsher, president of the 
Central Pennsylvania Synod, preached the 
opening sermon Sunday morning, October 
15, on the theme, “The Worker and His 
Work.” Dr. Hamsher assisted Pastor Shilke 
in dedicating the memorials: an altar, pul- 
pit, lectern, Bible, cross, candelabra, vases, 
offering plates, two pulpit chairs, a paint- 
ing of “Christ in the Garden” by Mrs. 
Lillian B. Sincell, Oakland, Md., a hymn- 
board, two sets of altar hangings, four blue 
spruce trees and a number of minor gifts. 

Dr. and Mrs. Hamsher were the noon- 
day guests of the congregation at a basket 
luncheon, after which they joined in a 
congregational pilgrimage to Friedens, Pa., 
where President Hamsher placed a wreath 
on the grave of Father Heyer to per- 
petuate his memory and work. Dr, Ham- 
sher was assisted by Pastor Shilke; Mrs. 
Conrad Flick, an 82-year-old member of 
Mt. Zion Missionary Society; and the Rev. 
M. F. Foutz, pastor of Friedens Church. 


Following the placing of the wreath a - 


service was conducted in Friedens Church 
by Pastor Foutz in which the two con- 
gregations participated. Dr. Hamsher de- 
livered the address on “The Life and Work 
of Father Heyer.” 

Sunday evening a pageant set forth the 
life and work of the congregation in its 
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first century. It was written and presented 
in the form of a family broadcast by the 
Rev. Dwight F. Putman, a son of the con- 
gregation. 

At the services held during the week 
the liturgists were the Rev. W. E. Lund- 
berg of the Casebeer Church; the Rev. 
Charles I. Rowe, Garrett; the Rev. M. F. 
Foutz, Friedens; the Rev. Elwood L. 
Hauser, Boswell; the Rev. H. G. Hohman, 
Rockwood. The following. preached the 
sermons: Dr. Charles W. Baker, Jr., 
Duquesne; the Rev. S. S. Shaulis, Vander- 
grift, a son of the congregation, on the 
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theme, “The Church—Her Glory”; Dr. 
George W. Nicely, Johnstown, “The Church 
—Her Teaching Task”; Dr. I. Hess Wagner, 
Somerset, “The Church—In the Com- 
munity”; Dr. Harvey D. Hoover, Gettys- 
burg Seminary, “The Church—Tomorrow.” 

The anniversary reached its climax Sun- 
day morning in the celebration of the 
Lord’s Supper, the baptism of infants, con- 
firmation and reception of members. The 
anniversary closed Sunday afternoon with 
a service at the marker erected at the spot 
where Lohr’s Schoolhouse stood. Attorney 
Thomas L. Lansbury of Somerset spoke 
of the life and work of Father Heyer; Dr. 
Guy N. Hartman, Superintendent of 
Schools of Somerset County, spoke of 
Truth as revealed through the link- 
ing of the forces of the school and the 
church. Ex-judge Burkey, a native 
of the section, spoke reminiscently, 
and Mr. W. L. Shaulis, superinten- 
dent of the Sunday school, spoke for 
that auxiliary of the congregation. 

Eighteen ministers have served 
this aggressive rural congregation in 
this first century. 

In the past half century Mt. Zion 
congregation gave nine of her sons 
to the gospel ministry: Charles 
Jacobs, Chile Miller, Charles W. 
Baker, S. A. Shaulis, Charles and 
H. A. Brugh, Dwight F. Putman, 
S. S. Shaulis, and Ernest Baker. 
Glen L. Stahl is at Gettysburg Col- 
lege preparing for the ministry. 

The Sundey school was organized 
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at the same time as the church, and for 
most of its existence has maintained a place 
in the front line of church schools. Mr. Wil- 
liam B. Putman was recently honored with 
a medal by the Pennsylvania State Sab- 
bath School Association for fifty years of 
continuous service as an officer or teacher 
in the Sunday school. Mr. Putman is the 
father of the Rev. D. F. Putman, pastor of 
College Lutheran Church, Gettysburg, Pa. 

The Missionary Society for many years 
has been an Every-Member-a-Life-Mem- 
ber Society, and has done fine work. 

In preparation for this celebration the 
grounds about the church were beautified; 
cement steps and walks were repaired and 
rebuilt; the exterior of the church was 
painted; the interior woodwork and pews 
were varnished; the walls were newly 
papered; the floors sanded and finished, 
and necessary equipment added. 


A GOLDEN JUBILEE 


Ascension Church, Philadelphia, Pa., Has 
Unusual Histery for Young Congregation 


Tue Church cf the Ascension, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., celebrated its fiftieth anniver- 
sary beginning October 22. The congrega- 
tion is known in many parts of the Church 
as “The Seminary Church,” because it 
shares with the Theological Seminary at 
Mt. Airy the use of the Schaeffer-Ashmead 
Memorial Chapei. 

It had its beginning when the seminary 
moved to Mt. Airy and the late Dr. Henry 
Eyster Jacobs gathered his colleagues and 
the students together for worship. For 
twenty-three years Dr. Jacob Fry occupied 
its pulpit in conjunction with his work as 
professor at the seminary. Many of the 
leaders in the life of the United Lutheran 
Church in America have belonged to this 
congregation. Lhe Church of the Ascension 
has given many of its members to the 
work of the Church at large. A large num- 
ber of its laymen and laywomen have filled 
positions of trust on the boards and com- 
mittees of the United Lutheran Church and 
the synod. Four of its sons have entered 
the ministry: the late Dr. Charles M. 
Jacobs, president of the Philadelphia Sem- 
inary; the Rev. H. C. Offerman, New York; 
the Rev. W. Theodore Benze, India; and 
the Rev. Paul J. Tritschler, Endicott, N. Y. 
Two more are now at the seminary: Theo- 
dore Fischer and Henry Luffberry. This 
congregation also has twelve of its daugh- 
ters presiding over Lutheran parsonages. 

The celebration began with the adminis- 
tration of the Holy Communion at the 
morning service. Dr. E. P. Pfatteicher, 
president of the Ministerium of Pennsyl- 
vania, preached the sermon. On the eve- 
ning of October 22 Seminary Night was 
celebrated. Dr. Luther D. Reed, president 
of the Philadelphia Seminary, brought 
greetings from that institution. Dr. E. E. 
Fischer, professor of Systematic Theology, 
who has been an active member of the 
congregation for: many years, made the 
address. Music was provided by the Sem- 
inary Choir with Dr. George R. Seltzer at 
the organ. ; 

Monday evening, October 24, a banquet 
was held in the Delmar-Morris Hotel. A 
number of fine greetings were followed by 
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an address by the Rev. Paul P. Huyett, 
president of the Philadelphia Conference 
of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania. 

The anniversery proper came to a close 
Sunday morning, October 29. Dr. Paul J. 
Hoh, professor of Practical Theology at 
the seminary, who was pastor of the con- 
gregation from 1921 to 1930, spoke of the 
days that have gone by. The present pas- 
tor, the Rev. Albert W. Shumaker, spoke 
of the hopes for the days that are to come. 

As an added feature of the celebration 
the Lutheran churches of this part of the 
city held a Reformation Service in Ascen- 
sion Church on the evening of October 29. 
The speaker was Dr. Nathan R. Melhorn, 
editor of THe LUTHERAN and chairman of 
the League for Protestant Action. 

After fifty years this congregation finds 
itself in the midst of a rapidly growing 
community. Though it has done much in 
the past, it is now confronted with a new 
opportunity to be of increasing usefulness 
to the Kingdom of God. 


PASTOR SERVES FORTY 
YEARS 


A DELIGHTFUL Sunday evening surprise 
service was held October 15, in honor of 
the Rev. H. N. Svinth by members and 
friends of Bethany Church who live in 
the beautiful rural districts of Pierce 
County bordering the famous Rainier Na- 
tional Park, Washington. 

Prepared for the usual vespers, Pastor 
Svinth was greatly surprised to meet a 
large gathering of the country folk filling 
his church to capacity. Inspired by the oc- 
casion, the beloved pastor preached a most 
stirring and convincing sermon on the 
Gospel for the day. 

Immediately following the service, Mrs. 
Alida Jordan, member of the congrega- 
tion, gave a brief review of the pastor’s 
long service and presented him with a 
purse of $105.80. A program of community 
singing was led by the Rev. C. A. Pellett, 
concluding with a few remarks of con- 
gratulations. Refreshments were served. 


The Pastor’s Story 


“It was my good fortune as a youngster 
to come with my folks to this country in 
the summer of 1891. We came direct from 
Denmark to Tacoma, and after a two 
weeks’ stay there located six miles east 
of Roy in what is now the Lacamas Dis- 
trict. My folks were industrious, pious 
people and immediately sought Christian 
and church fellowship in their native 
tongue. Father and mother attended a 
monthly Sunday church service at Spana- 
way by walking the full ten miles there 
and back. A few years later two Lutheran 
ministers, the Rev. B. Harstad and the 
Rev. F. B. Slettedahl, began to hold serv- 
ices in adjacent communities. My sister 
and I received instruction for confirmation 
from Pastor Harstad at Parkland and were 
confirmed there in the academy chapel by 
the Rev. I. Larsen, Easter Sunday, 1897. 
I remember vividly while working at the 
Hammersmith mill near Roy in the sum- 
mer of 1899, Mr. S. O. Moe, one of our 
most active laymen, placed an order for 
lumber for a new church and I made my 
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first contribution of $10. Mr. Moe and 
Andrew Gustafson camped right on the 
grounds, and with the assistance of mem- 
bers and friends the building went rapidly 
forward. 

“In the late fall of the same year the 
new church became a reality. They had 
bought a tract of eighteen acres for $18, 
the present location of Bethany Lutheran 
Church, on the Mountain Highway at 
Rocky Ridge. They incorporated as the 
‘First Scandinavian Evangelical Lutheran 
Church of Muck,’ with seventeen charter 
members. The first regular pastor was the 
Rev. J. Skrondahl, and he conducted 
monthly services. Mr. Gustafson organized 
a Swedish Sunday school the first year. 

“The next year, while a student at the 
Pacific Lutheran Academy at Parkland, I 
wes induced to conduct the Sunday school 
in the English language. We organized a 
Sunday school at Elk Plain the next year, 
and I was induced to hold English preach- 
ing services every other Sunday afternoon. 
All my Sundays were filled with Sunday 
school and preaching activities, another 
Sunday school being added at the Oak 
Knoll School. 

“In 1906, I was graduated from the Park- 
land Academy and became a student at 
Trinity Seminary, Blair, Nebr. After two 
years’ study, I was persuaded not to finish 
my course as the faculty deemed me too 
Americanized to become a successful Dan- 
ish Lutheran minister. 

“Returning to Washington, I was pressed 
into service immediately. Other preaching 
points opened, including Benston, Clear 
Lake, Ohop Valley, and later, Greendale 
and Hillhurst. In 1912, a Sunday school 
chapel was erected at Greendale. 

“The following year I was able to attend 
the Pacific Lutheran Theological Seminary 
in Seattle, where I finished my theological 
course and was ordained by the Pacific 
Synod June 28, 1916. 

“The Scandinavian services having been 
discontinued, the few remaining members 
transferred the church property to the 
new organization, which had incorporated 
as Bethany English Lutheran Church of 
Muck Valley. 

“After two years of preaching at Clark’s 
School, McKenna, and Yelm, Immanuel 
Church was organized in 1926, and in 1928 
it was attached to the Centralia Parish. 

“In 1926 our present church was built, 
and was financed by the sale of our Green- 
dale chapel for army post purposes, and 
by many voluntary donations, and was 
dedicated the following year free of debt. 

“In 1930, I was called to serve Grace 
Church, South Park Ave., Tacoma, and have 
served both congregations since. I am also 
active at other points and work with the 
Sunday schools, as far as possible. I’m 
especially active in Boy Scout work. I 
have longed, labored, and prayed for 
greater Christian unity and co-operation. 
Most of the old members have gone to be 
with the Lord, but their noble work in 
behalf of God’s kingdom must and will 
go forward. I have been ‘standing by’ 
these forty years.” C, A. PELLert. 


Dirricutties are things that show what 
men are.—Epictetus. 
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DR. J. A. LEAS HONORED 


Tue forty-fifth anniversary of the or- 
dination of J. A. Leas, D.D., was observed 
by Holy Trinity Church, Chicago, Ill. 
October 18. The celebration was under 
the auspices of the Ladies’ Aid Society, 
Mrs Carrie 
Wood, president. 
About 200 per- 
sons were pres- 
ent, including 
many pastors of 
Chicago and 
vicinity. Dr. Leas 
has served con- 
gregations at 
Goshen, Ind; 
Red Wing, Minn.; 
Portland, Ore.; 
and Holy Trin- 
ity, Chicago, in 
all of which 
parishes he 
erected church 
buildings. He also organized missions at 
Goodhue, Minn.; Ellsworth, Wis.; Canon 
Falls, Minn.; and Vancouver, Wash. He 
was the first president of the Pacific Synod 
and has served as secretary and, later, as 
president of the Board of Trustees of the 
Chicago Lutheran Seminary at Maywood, 
Ill. Mrs. Leas has always been an efficient 
helpmate and deserves a just share of com- 
mendation for work done throughout her 
husband’s ministry. 

At the celebration, appreciation of Dr. 
Leas’ work was voiced by members of the 
Ladies’ Aid, the Brotherhood, the Sunday 
school, and the Younger Set. Greetings 
were brought from the Illinois Synod and 
Chicago Conference by Dr. Walter D. 
Spangler; from the Ministerial Association 
by Dr. Henry P. Schaeffer; from a class- 
mate, Dr. Frank E. Jensen; from a former 
protege, the Rev. M. E. Boulton; from an 
early professor, Dr. E. F. Krauss; and 
from Dr. L. F. Gruber, president of the 
Chicago Theological Seminary. To these 
greetings Dr. Leas made happy response. 
Vocal and instrumental music were a part 
of the program. 


J. A. LEAS, D.D. 


EIGHTY YEARS OLD AND 
ACTIVE 


Hugh M. Bannen, D.D., pastor of Trinity 
Church, Rockford, Ill., for forty-three 
years, celebrated his eightieth birthday 
October 27 by going about the religious 
work in which he has been engaged for 
more than half of his life. During these 
years he has married 7,740 couples, and 
in some instances has married three gen- 
erations of a family. 

It was April 1, 1896, that Dr. Bannen 
came to Rockford to take over the pastor- 
ate of this large congregation. At that 
time there were twenty-four members in 
the church and an enrollment of fifty 
young people in the Sunday school, Dr. 
Bannen has seen the congregation grow 
to more than 3,500 members and 1,500 in 
the Sunday school. The church has six 
choirs with a total of 300 voices, and six 
missionary societies. 

Dr. Bannen is a native of Turbotsville, 
Pa., a graduate of Carthage College and 
Gettysburg Theological Seminary. He was 
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pastor of the Lutheran Church at Prince- 
ton, Ill., for five years before moving to 
Rockford. Both the Doctor and his wife 
are in good health and are unusually active 
for their ages. The pastor spends week- 
days visiting the sick and caring for church 
work, and every Sunday finds him in the 
church preaching his weekly sermon. 

A reception was held at the church after 
the service, at which time he received the 
well wishes of his congregation. 


REDEEMER, BROOKLYN, 
ATTACKS DEBT 


No pastor ever completely escapes the 
problems and worries of church debt. He 
knows, too, that it is not possible to raise 
adequate funds simply by asking. 

In an effort to acquire money for build- 
ing, expansion, salaries, and all the ex- 
penses of church operation congregations 
have employed nearly all imaginable tech- 
niques—some of them, unfortunately, 
scarcely as ethical as they ought to be. 

The Lutheran Church of the Redeemer 
in Brooklyn, N. Y., however, has employed 
a technique which promises to be com- 
pletely successful. The pastor in the case 
is the Rev. Dr. Herbert T. Weiskotten, 
who recently determined to lop off $50,000 
of his church’s debt. With a few days of 
the campaign remaining, he announced that 
the goal was within easy reach. 

The plan for raising the fund is unique. 
Parishioners were invited to pledge at least 
$250 each, payable in monthly installments 
over a three-year period. For its part then 
the church must insure the lender for a 
proportionate sum, pay the premiums for 
twenty years, then cash in the policy and 
give the lender the proceeds, which will 
exactly equal his original loan. If the 
lender dies before 1959 his heirs will get 
even more. For example: a 35-year-old 
parishioner pledges $1,000. The church then 
insures him for $1,650, the amount neces- 
sary to give the policy a cash value of 
$1,000 in twenty years. If he lives until 
then, the contributor will get the $1,000; 
if not, $1,650 will go to his heirs. ; 

Despite the cost of the premiums, the 
church will profit by $45,000 if the fund 
is raised, because $50,000 of its debt will be 
wiped out and $40,000 in interest which 
would have to be paid over the twenty- 
year period. That is $90,000 against a 
premium cost of $45,000. 

The campaign was conducted by the 
Church Financing Bureau under the direc- 
tion of Robert Minor and Harold Wilson. 
The method has attracted attention among 
insurance and other business men. 


SALEM CELEBRATES 


Minneapolis Congregation Concludes Ten- 
day Jubilee with Reception of 103 
New Members 


Satem English Lutheran Church, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., the Rev. Paul L. Wetzler 
pastor, celebrated its Golden Jubilee with 
ten days of rejoicing. At the opening meet- 
ing October 20, sponsored by the Brother- 
hood, the Hon. Harold E. Stassen, Gov- 
ernor of Minnesota, delivered the address 
of the evening. 
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The Harvest Festival was observed Sun- 
day, October 22, with sermons by the Rev. 
Paul L. Graf and Pastor Wetzler. In the 
evening all departments of the Sunday 
school participated in a special pageant 
prepared by Miss Naomi Wood, parish 
worker, showing the history of the Chris- 
tian Church and concluding with the story 
of the history of Salem congregation. 
Events of the week included a Youth Din- 
ner, at which the Rev. Earl Johnson was 
the speaker; a Supper Meeting of Sunday 
school workers of former years and of the 
present time, the Rev. A. C. P. Hays 
speaker; and a Fellowship Dinner for the 
congregation. 

October 29 marked the close of the cele- 
bration, when three services were con- 
ducted. The high mark of the service was 
the reception of 103 new members who 
had been gathered by a special October 
evangelistic endeavor in which members 
of the church participated. The Rev. Wil- 
liam P. Gerberding of St. Paul preached 
the sermon in the morning and Paul H. 
Roth, D.D., president of Northwestern The- 
ological Seminary, spoke in the evening. 


SANCTUARY BEAUTIFIED 


Zion CHurcH, New Middletown, Ohio, 
the Rev. C. E. Flath pastor, has had a sea- 
son of rejoicing in their improvements and 
rededication of their redecorated church 
auditorium. ; 

Early in the summer of 1938, the con- 
gregation began a program for beautifying 
the sanctuary. A new ceiling was installed 
and the entire auditorium and Sunday 
school rooms were redecorated. The re- 
dedication service was held December 4, 
1938. 

October 1, 1939, a new altar, candelabra, 
altar cross and altar and pulpit vestments 
were dedicated. The Rev. C. S. Foust of 
Newcomerstown, Ohio, a former pastor, 
delivered the address. At the same time, 
a beautiful picture of “Christ in Geth- 
semane” was unveiled. The picture was 
painted by Mr. Paul Hill, a member of 
the congregation. 

The picture, aitar, candelabra and altar 
cross were gifts to the congregation by 
Miss Thelma Rummel, a younger member 
of the congregation, who gave them in 
honor of her parents, Mr. and Mrs. C. 
Rummel. This dedication service also com- 
memorated the ninetieth anniversary of 
the founding of the congregation. The 
occasion was celebrated by a basket din- 
ner at the New Middletown schoolhouse, 
at which time former pastors and friends 
renewed acquaintances and talked over 
the years past. 

The congregation has 172 confirmed 
members. The service October 1 was at- 
tended by 307 people; 200 persons being 
present at the dinner and the celebration 
in the afternoon. Special music was sung 
by individual members and the choir. 
During the past year the Common Service 
has been adopted as the order of worship. 
The congregation and pastor are to be 
congratulated on this fine improvement 
and forward step. This will enable them 
to serve the community in a better way 
and to present the beauty and helpfulness 
of the Lutheran Church in its worship of 
the Triune God. Gi Dake 
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SILVER JUBILEE IN 
MILWAUKEE 


Tue Silver Anniversary of the Church 
of the Resurrection, Milwaukee, Wis., was 
observed in October. A Homecoming Serv- 
ice was conducted October 22, at which 
time the sermon was preached by Richard 
H. Gerberding, D.D., president of the Synod 
of the Northwest. Vespers were conducted 
at four o’clock. The following salutations 
to the congregation were given: from our 
United Lutheran Church in America, by 
Dr. A. A. Zinck of Milwaukee, member 
of the Board of American Missions; from 
the synod, by President Gerberding; from 
the Wisconsin Conference, by the Rev. 
John I. Meck; from the United Lutheran 
Churches of Milwaukee, by the Rev. Wil- 
liam Niebling, president. A candlelight 
buffet supper was served by the wives of 
church councilmen in Fellowship Hall after 
this service. 

Wednesday evening a banquet was held 
in Fellowship Hall at which Mr. Norval C. 
Johnson presided. The banquet was served 
by the Women’s Missionary Society. Greet- 
ings were brought from Mrs. Charles P. 
Weiskotten, Mrs. James F. Beates, Mrs. 
Lloyd W. Steckel, and the Rev. Albert E. 
Birch, pastor of the congregation. The 
address was delivered by the Rev. Carl 
V. Tambert of Clinton, Iowa, a son of the 
congregation in the ministry. 

The anniversary came to a close with 
the celebration of the Holy Communion 
on Reformation Sunday, October 29. 

The first church building, known as “The 
Little Brown Church on the Hill,’ was 
dedicated April 11, 1915, and served the 
congregation until August 17, 1924. The 
present beautiful church was dedicated 
November 8, 1925. This congregation is 
well organized and is proud of its auxiliary 
organizations. 


HARVEST HOME 


Zion Church of Mount Carmel, Ill., held 
its annual Harvest Home observance Sun- 
day, October 22. 

Harvest Home has been featured an- 
nually by this church for many years. 
Fruits of the field, garden and orchard 
are used in profusion for decorating the 
chancel, symbolizing the blessings of 
abundance at harvest time given to people 
by the Almighty. The speaker, either the 
pastor or a visiting minister, delivers a 
sermon that emphasizes these 
blessings and points to the fact 
that the people in return should 
show their thankfulness for 
abundant harvests. 

In years gone by the rule has 
been to hold the Harvest Home 
service at the time of the reg- 
ular Sunday morning service. A 
congregational supper for mem- 
bers, their families and friends 
was held the Monday evening 
following in the church recrea- 
tion rooms. Now the program 
has been slightly changed. The 
chancel decorations are carried 
out under direction of young 
people of the congregation for 
the regular Sunday services, 
then the Harvest Home service 
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is held late in the afternoon of that day. 

This year the service was conducted at 
5.00 P. M., and the speaker was the Rev. 
Kenneth Knudsen, pastor of the First 
United Lutheran Church of East St. Louis, 
a classmate in college of the Rev. R. G. 
Riechmann, pastor of Zion Church. 

Immediately following the service there 
was a Harvest Home dinner in the church 
recreation rooms. 


ORGAN DEDICATED 


AN ORGAN dedication and reconsecration 
service were high points in the life of 
Augsburg Church, Orrville, Ohio, Sep- 
tember 24 where Arthur J. Hall, D.D., is 
pastor. Dr. Joseph Sittler, president of 
the Ohio Synod, was on hand to preach 
the morning service; in the evening a 
service of worship in music was conducted 
by Miss Eunice Hofstetter, organist, and 
Mrs. F. A. Lawrence, choral director. At 
this service Miss Doris B. Fetzer played 
the dedicatory organ recital on the new 
two-manual Schantz organ. 

Extensive interior improvements in 
keeping with the Gothic structure of the 
church were additions to the organ in- 
stallation which cost approximately $4,000. 
Sanctuary and chancel furniture, consist- 
ing of an altar, pulpit, lectern, clergy 
stalls and credence bracket, all of oak, 
have been placed and finished to match 
the surroundings. A beautiful brass altar 
set, consisting of the cross, candlesticks, 
and altar vases, was presented by Mr. 
and Mrs. R. R. Cairnie. Each piece was 
artistically designed by Ralph M. Hall, 
the pastor’s brother. A new pulpit Bible 
was a gift of Mr. and Mrs. Evert Hilty. 
Altar vestments, together with pulpit and 
lectern antependia, and carpet for the aisles 
and chancel were gifts of the ladies of 
the church. 

The new two-manual organ replaces an 
old instrument which was built about 1860 
and later installed in the Orrville church 
in 1898 by the A. J. Schantz Company. 
It was reputed io have been the first pipe 
organ in an Orrville church. 

Designed and constructed to accom- 
modate itself to ihe size of the auditorium 
the organ has a compass from CC to C4 
with sixty-one notes. The pedals have 
a compass of CCC to G with thirty-two 
notes. The console is all electric with 


silver contacts, and detached. 
HERMAN L. GILBERT. 
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HARVEST aah DECORATIONS AT ST. PAUL’S CHURCH, WARREN, 


HIO, THE REV. J. A. SCHOFER PASTOR 
Foodstuffs were sent to Osterlen Orphans’ Home 
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FOR PEACE 
By J. Frederick Bermon, New Brighton, Pa. 


I am for peace— 

For peace on earth, good will to men. 

Are you for war, 

And would you shoulder arms again? 

Oh, war is hell! 

And all its gain but bitter loss. 

To strike and kill 

But mocks the Christ of God, and shames 
His cross. 

There is no peace— 

To men on earth who war and sin; 

But God gives peace 

To men of peace who yearn His peace to 
win. 

I am for peace— 

The peace Christ gives by grace of God: 

And with His help 

Tll walk with Him the path of peace He 
trod. 
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111TH ANNIVERSARY AND 
HARVEST HOME 


Germantown, Ohio. At Emmanuel 
Church, Ralph A. Harshman, D.D., pastor, 
the 111th anniversary of the organization 
of the Sunday school was observed with 
special services October 8. The Rev. Dana 
H. Johnson, pastor of the First Church, 
Dayton, delivered the chief address. A 
basket dinner was partaken of. Mainly 
through the efforts of Mrs. Melasina Ayers 
and Mrs. Elizabeth Rohrer, the school was 
begun in 1828, it being among the oldest 
in Ohio. Mrs. Elmer Beard, a niece of 
Mrs. Ayers, and a teacher in the school 
for many years, read the history of the 
school and was presented with a bouquet 
by way of appreciation. 

As a mark of gratitude, Harvest Home 
gifts of fruit and vegetables in generous 
measure were placed by the altar, and 
were given to the Oesterlen Home, the 
Feghtly Home, and the Miami Valley Lu- 
theran Inner Mission. 


CHURCH ARCHITECTURE 
POSTER 


The Interdenominational Bureau of 
Architecture has printed a poster which 
shows attractive exterior build- 
ing designs for ten different small 
and medium-sized churches. 

It calls attention to the fact 
that small church buildings may 
be distinctive, economical and 
attractive. The poster is de- 
signed to promote an interest in 
better church design. 

Copies will be mailed free on 
request to district superinten- 
dents, religious educational 
field directors, youth organiza- 
tions, officers and others who 
will display it at any confer- 
ence or meeting. 

A card addressed to E. M. 
Conover, 297 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, will bring the poster. 
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Unique GIFT BOX 

Attractive - Instructive - Educational 
10 Beautiful Mottoes, 64 x 734 with holes 
punched for sewing these wonderful Re- 
ligious Texts. A blunt needle and a quan- 
tity of colored yarn to start them. Appre- 
ciated by old and young. In a beautiful 
gift box. Price, 30 cents, postpaid. 

100 PAGE CATALOG FREE. 


A. H. EILERS & CO. 
1124 Pine St. - St. Louis, Mo. 


YOUR Church can own Vestments 


—with MOORE’S Budget Plan! 


Finest quality Gowns, Surplices, Cas- 
socks—now easy to own. Write for 

Free Choral Apparel Style Book C22, 
| Pulpit Apparel Style Book CP22, Bud- 
get Payment Plan 122. 


E-R: MOORE CO: 


425 Fifth Ave, 932 Dakin St. 
New York, WN. Y. Chicago, Ill. 


GEORGIA-ALABAMA W. M. S. 
SILVER JUBILEE 


THE twenty-fifth annual convention of 
the Women’s Missionary Society of the 


Georgia-Alabama Synod was held in the. 


Church of the Ascension, Savannah, Ga., 
the Rev. C. A. Linn, Ph.D., pastor, October 
11-13. At the opening service Holy Com- 
munion was administered by H. J. Black, 
D.D., assisted by the pastor loci. The con- 
vention sermon was preached by Dr. Linn. 

Devotional service at each session was 
conducted by Mrs. John H. Koch, Jr., wife 
of the pastor of the Church of the Good 
Shepherd, Industrial City Garden, Sa- 
vannah, “Advance in Christian Steward- 
ship” was the subject of an address by the 
Rev. John W. Mangum of Brunswick, Ga. 
Reports of the department secretaries were 
presented in the form of a playlet, “The 
Vision.” 

At the Silver Anniversary luncheon held 
at the Y. W. C. A. a historical sketch of 
the synodical was given. At this time the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Church 
of the Ascension presented the synodical 
society with twenty-five silver dollars in 
keeping with the idea of the celebration. 
Anniversary greetings were given by the 
former presidents, each one giving the 
highlights of her administration. 

Mrs. C. K. Lippard, missionary in Osaka, 
Japan, spoke on “War Conditions and the 
Attitude of the Christian in These Times.” 
Mrs. G. H. C. Park, president, brought out 
in her annual report that Christ is the only 
hope of the world, that He alone can bring 
peace out of chaos. Mrs. George H. C. 
Park of Birmingham, Ala., was re-elected 
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president, and Mrs. John L. Yost of 
Atlanta, Ga., vice-president. 
The twenty-sixth convention will be held 
in Augusta, Ga., in 1940. 
Mrs. E. H. SEcKINGER. 


“LIFE UNTO HIM” 


Women of Pacific Synod Hear Splendid 
Papers and Addresses 


OcroBeR 17-19 all roads led to Everett, 
Wash., as delegates from as far north as 
Victoria, B. C., and as far south as Eugene, 
Ore., made their way over hundreds of 
miles to attend the thirty-third annual 
convention of the Women’s Missionary 
Society of the Pacific Synod. Trinity 
Church, the Rev. H. W. Monesmith pastor, 
was host. About eighty delegates and vis- 
itors were present. 

The convention theme, “Life Unto Him,” 
was divided as follows: Eyes lifted unto 
Him; Heart yielded unto Him; Talents ex- 
ercised and possessions administered unto 
Him; and Days lived unto Him. They were 
beautifully worked out in the devotions 
by the leader, Mrs. E. A. Vosseler of Long- 
view, Wash. The sessions were opened by 
using the hymn, “In the Secret of His 
Presence.” The local choir sang several 
anthems throughout the convention. 

At the Communion Service the Rev. 
Paul C. Wharton of Seattle conducted the 
Preparatory Service and the Rev. H. W. 
Monesmith preached the sermon on the 
text, II Cor. 5: 13-15. He brought out that 
all of life is a mission, and the missionary 
worker is the one who has caught the 
vision ahead of the crowd.. 

Wednesday evening the Vesper Service 
was conducted by the Rev. J. L. Sawyer 
of Seattle, president of the Pacific Synod. 
Also, the Senior Luther League ably pre- 
sented the pageant, “The Lost Call.” 

A study of the first chapter of the 
Epistle of James was very well worked out 
and given by the Rev. K. Simundsson of 
Seattle. Addresses were given by the fol- 
lowing: the Rev. L. H. Steinhoff of Seattle 
spoke on “The Church Calls Women.” He 
brought out that a missionary society can 
do what it says, can proclaim what it 
knows and can share what it has. Mrs. 
Hilda Crawford told of “Problems of the 
Juvenile Court.” 

Mrs. A. K. Walborn of Washtucna, 
Wash., spoke of “A Call to Adventure.” 

After the reports of the department sec- 
retaries an opportunity was given all dele- 
gates to meet and discuss phases of each 
department. 

The Treasurer's Report showed a gain 
over that of last year. 

A playlet, “The Golden Circle,’ was 
given, after which a shower of eighteen 
Life Memberships was presented. 

Some time was set aside for a Memorial 
Service, in which a tribute was paid each 
member who has passed to her eternal 
home during the past year. 

The Home Mission Special Fund allowed 
gifts to be given to two congregations 
where it was much needed. 

The banquet Wednesday evening was 
very well attended. Mrs. Hilda Crawford 
was toastmistress and the program was 
witty as well as interesting. 

Officers for the following year are: Pres- 
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ident, Mrs. F. S. Beistel of Eugene, Ore.; 
vice-president, Mrs. A. K. Walborn of 
Washtucna, Wash.; secretary, Mrs. A. N. 
Pearson of Longview, Wash.; treasurer, 
Mrs. A. H. Arnold, Seattle, Wash.; statis- 
tician, Mrs. H. F. Rankin, Seattle, Wash. 

Delegates to the Triennial Convention 
are: Mrs. A. H. Arnold and Mrs. H. W. 
Monesmith. 

The conventicn adjourned to meet in 
1940 at St. James Church, Seattle, the 
Rev. K. Simundsson pastor. 

ALMA H. ARNOLD. 


“LOVE FOR THE WORLD” 


Tue eleventh annual meeting of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Eastern 
Conference of the United Synod of New 
York was held in St. Paul’s Church, West 
Camp, N. Y., October 17. Greetings were 
extended by the pastor’s wife, Mrs. Leroy 
Dietrich, and response was made by Mrs. 
R. J. VanDusen, Sr. The devotions were 
based on the convention theme, “Love for 
the World,” a theme especially appropriate 
at this time when love is so needed all over 
the world. 

The morning session was given over to 
reports, appointment of committees and 
election of officers. The following officers 
were elected for the year 1940: President, 
Mrs. L. S. Straley; vice-president, Mrs. 
Lauren Grandy; secretary, Mrs. Morris 
Skinner; statistical secretary, Mrs. Heran 
Knaust; treasurer, Mrs. Henry H. Wahl. 
Greetings were received from other so- 
cieties, also from the synodical society’s 
vice-president, Mrs. E. H. Boettger. 

In the afternoon we listened to a very 
interesting talk by Miss Edna Engle, mis- 
sionary to the Mohammedans in India. 
Miss Carla Nielson has been appointed 
Promotional Secretary of The Children of 
the Church. A change was made in the 
synodical “specials”: $900 for Miss Meyer’s 
salary; $900 for Miss Amelia Brosius; 
making $1,800 instead of $2,500 to be raised. 
The Triennial “special” this year is a 
hostess home for factory girls in China. 

The evening session was devoted to 


-Young People. Miss Engle spoke briefly 


of her work; Miss Ruth Juram of Phila- 
delphia spoke on the Conference at Madras. 

One new society was organized at 
Saugerties. There were sixty-eight dele- 
gates and fifteen officers present, several 
visiting clergymen and many visitors. The 
Rensselaer society invited Conference to 
meet with them in 1940. 

Mrs. M. Brecker, Reporter. 


“ADVANCE,” THE THEME 


THE nineteenth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the South- 
ern Conference of the Synod of Ohio con- 
vened in the First Church, Troy, Ohio, 
October 26 and 27. The total attendance 
was 261. The theme was, “Advance— 
Through Christian Worship.” 

The devotional services were splendidly 
conducted by Mrs. H. L. Meister and Mrs. 
E. S. Spees, wives of two former pastors 
of the hostess church. Themes for devo- 
tions were “Advance—Through Sincerity,” 
“Through Seeking,” “Through Sacrifice.” 
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The Rev. H. N. Gourley welcomed us 
to the city and to First Church. Mrs. 
August Schneider gave the response. 

At the close of her report, which showed 
earnest, prayerful efforts, Mrs. C. C. Wessel, 
president, presented awards to twenty- 
eight Women’s Societies and three Young 
Women’s Societies, having attained the 
Honor Roll; also sixteen Women’s So- 
cieties and three Young Women’s Societies 
which qualified for Superior Merit recog- 
nition. 

The treasurer reported total receipts and 
balance for year, 3 samo disbursements, 
$7,650.77. 

Vesper Services were conducted by Pas- 
tor Gourley at the Thursday evening ses- 
sion and Miss Bertha Koenig of Monrovia, 
Africa, gave a vivid picture of life and 
missionary work in Africa. 

Miss Flora Prince from the general so- 
ciety and Mrs. J. B. Gilbert from the syn- 
odical society, brought greetings. Miss 
Prince asked that we pray for the safe 
return of the missionaries who are at- 
tempting to go back to their fields of work 
during these troublous times. 

Miss Marie Gerlach, a missionary among 
the Jews in Baltimore, gave a splendid 
view of her work there. 

Department Secretaries’ Hour was 
cleverly presented under the direction of 
Mrs. Emory Merkling. The reports of the 
secretaries showed a year of earnest, active 
work, 

Mrs, S. A. Metzger, synodical visitation 
secretary, ably presented the organization 
and work of her department. Visitation work 
means evangelistic work, and we must not 
forget that the Master’s, “Go ye,” is a per- 
sonal command for each of us. This is a 
timely thought since the U. L. C. A. is in 
the midst of a great evangelistic movement. 

Two Life Memberships were presented 
by conference at this convention: Mrs. 
H. N. Gourley and Mr. J. B. Gilbert. The 
folowing officers were elected for the com- 
ing year: President, Mrs. C. W. Eickmeyer, 
Dayton; vice-president, Mrs. H. C. Ore- 
baugh, Norwood; recording secretary, Mrs. 
J. M. Recher, Springfield; statistical secre- 
tary, Mrs. William Heft, Lancaster; treas- 
urer, Mrs. J. C. Barnhart, New Carlisle. 

Mrs. J. C. Barnuart, Rec. Sec. 


“THY KINGDOM COME” 


Hoty Triniry Cuurcu, St. Paul, Minn., 
the Rev. W. P. Gerberding pastor, was host 
to more than one hundred delegates and 
visitors to the thirty-fourth annual conven- 
tion of the Central Conference Women’s 
Missionary Society, Synod of the North- 
west, October 19, 20 and 22. 

Guest speakers were Dr. Barbara De- 
Remer, missionary to India, and Mrs. A. J. 
Fenner, until recently secretary of The 
Children of the Church. We were also 
glad to have Miss Nana Lindahl, who is 
home on furlough from India, present at 
the convention sessions. Mrs. Fenner re- 
ported on the progress of The Children of 
the Church program, and encouraged us 
to strive for a Children of the Church 
group in every congregation by January 
1940. At the evening banquet she gave us 
glimpses into the Canadian Northwest. As 
the convention had accepted partial sup- 
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port of a pastor in this territory, her ac- 
count of their hardships and their eager- 
ness to hear the message of the Gospel 
made us glad that we had taken on this 
project. 

Devotional periods were ably filled by 
Pastor W. P. Gerberding at the Communion 
Service, and by Pastor Frank Clutz of 
Reformation Church, St. Paul, at the ses- 
sions. The theme, “Thy Kingdom Come,” 
was developed through Bible studies based 
on parables of Jesus regarding the King- 
dom. The divisions of the theme were, 
“The Kingdom—In Me, In the Church, and 
In the World.” 

Greetings were brought by Dr. R. H. 
Gerberding, president of the Northwest 
Synod, who based his remarks on the pas- 
sage from Esther: “For such a time as 
this”; also from the synodical society by 
its president, Mrs. Charles Grant of St. 
Paul. 

An interesting educational feature of the 
convention was a forum conducted by Mrs. 
N. K. Feddersen, at which questions re- 
garding all departments were freely dis- 
cussed. 

Reports showed a ten per cent increase 
in membership for the year, our totals 
now being 729 women in thirty-four so- 
cieties, and 101 young women in nine so- 
cieties. Increases were reported in India 
Lace sales and offerings, Mission Study 
classes and Honor Roll members. The 
Home Mission project for the year was the 
gift of pews to Calvary Mission, Cahill, 
Minn. 

Book reviews on the Home Mission 
study book, “Homeland Harvest,” by Dr. 
A. Limouze, and the Foreign _ book, 
“Through Tragedy to Triumph,” by Basil 
Matthews, were given by Mrs. M. A. 
Haker and Mrs. J. J. Raun. 

A recommendation was adopted to gather 
a love gift for the centennial celebration 
in India in 1942, as an outgrowth of our 
Advance in Stewardship program. 

The officers were re-elected for the year 
as follows: Mrs. H. E. Carlson, president; 
Mrs. P. H. Roth, vice-president; Mrs. E. 
Zimmer, recording secretary; Mrs. I. Husby, 
statistical secretary; Mrs. P. Bothner, 
treasurer. 

The Young Women’s Rally was held 
Sunday afternoon and evening, with Dr. 
DeRemer and Mrs. Fenner as speakers. 

Mrs. M. A. Haxer, Reporter. 


FINANCES—SCHOLARSHIPS 
—LICENSURE—MISSIONS 


THE second annual convention of the 
East Pennsylvania Conference of the Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania Synod was held Octo- 
ber 24, in St. John’s Church, Lancaster, 
Pa., J. H. Musselman, D.D., pastor. 

The morning session, introduced with a 
devotional period led by President E. Mar- 
tin Grove, was given over to general busi- 
ness. At this time all the officers were 
re-elected for a one-year term. They are: 
President, E. Martin Grove, D.D., Harris- 
burg; vice-president, the Rev. T. Benton 
Peery, S.T.D., Philadelphia; secretary, the 
Rev. J. F. Knittle, Ph.D., Manheim; treas- 
urer, Mr. A. H. Durboraw, Narberth. 

The afternoon session was employed to 
discuss certain matters referred to con- 
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FAMOUS ‘BOOKS 
CHARLES FOSTER 


That Have Enlightened the Youth 
With Bible Truths During Three 
Generations of Christian Families 


FOSTER’S STORY 
OF THE BIBLE 


From Genesis to 
Revelation 


Told in simple lan- 
guage. Adapted to all 
ages, but especially to 
the young, The best 
easy reading version of 
the whole Bible, with 
beautiful pictures. It 
adheres closely to the 
Scriptures. Fine cloth 
binding, beautiful 


cover, $2.00 


PEGA . pies « 


Bible 


Pictures 


AND 
WHAT THEY 
TEACH US 
By Charles Foster 
A complete gal- 
lery of sacred art. 
400 beautiful illus- 
trations. A com- 
plete pictorial his- 
tory of the Bible. 
Cloth binding, 
beautiful cover. 


_ $1.50 


Price , 


FIRST STEPS 


4 FOR LITTLE FEET 
FIRST STEPS 


Geom || IN GOSPEL PATHS 


PATHS :: By Charles Foster 

val First lessons in the Bible 
printed in short, easy 
words. ‘First Steps” is the 
mother’s favorite. It de- 
lights little hearers with 
the beautiful Bible story. 


140 Illustrations. - $1 00 


Price 


N ss. 
CHARLES POSTER 


ERE ELI TM 


STORY OF THE 
GOSPEL 


By Charles Foster 
The New Testament Story 
in children’s words—r50 pic- 
tures illustrating. The events 
of the Gospels are told in their 
proper order, making one full, 
complete and_ interesting 
story of the Life of Christ, 
Cloth, beautiful $ 


cover. Price . oe 


UNCLE JIM’S SERIES 


Uncle Jim’s Stories from the New Testament 

The Boys of the Bible 

Uncle Jim’s Bible Stories 

Uncle Jim’s Stories from the Old Testament 
Price, 75 cents each. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228-1234 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
860 N. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago 


1617 Sumter Street 
Columbia, S.C. 


219 Sixth Street 
Pittsburgh 
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M. P. MOLLER 


Builder of World Renowned Organs 
Presents a newly designed 


PORTABLE PIPE ORGAN 


The ideal organ for small churches, chapels, 
and similar uses. 


PRICED LOW LIBERAL TERMS 


The Méller custom built organs, large or 
small, contain mechanical refinements and 
artistic tone development that should be 
heard to be fully appreciated. 


Write us regarding your organ needs. 


M. P. MOLLER 


Factory and General Office: Hagerstown, Md. 


‘CHIMES. 
‘PEALS 


sé" Write for literature. Address Dept. 40 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, Baltimore, Md. 


BELL 


CHOIR AND PULPIT 


GOWNS 


THE CLERICAL TAILORING CO. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


367 W. ADAMS ST. 


WANTED—POSITION 


As Organist, Musical Director or both. Willing 
to assist in church office. Go anywhere but pre- 
fer Ohio. Successful experience. B.M. degree.— 


Address: Organist, c/o “The Lutheran” 
1228 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
PULPITS - LECTERNS - ALTARS - RAILS 
DeLONG 


FURNITURE 
CORPORATION 
Sales and Factory 
TOPTON 
FONTS - TABLES - CHAIRS - PEWS 
—VESTMENTS— 
for 
CHOIR and PULPIT 
by 
COTRELL and LEONARD 
Est. 1832 Inc. 1935 
805 BROADWAY -. - ALBANY, N. Y. 


"R.GEISSLER.INC., 


450 SIXTH AVE.NEAR 10 ST. NEW YORK 


Ohurch Eurnishin 


IN CARVED WOOD AND 
MARBLE: BRASS: SILVER 
FABRICS + WINDOWS 


LAN 


For information and catalogue, write 


Lenoir Rhyne College - ~ 
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Lenoir Rhyne College, Hickory, N. C. 


(CO-EDUCATIONAL) 


Owned and controlled by the United Evangelical 
Lutheran Church of North Carolina. 


STANDARD “A” GRADE INSTITUTION 
Fully accredited by the Southern Association of Colleges. 


A.B. and B. S. DEGREES 


PRE-PROFESSIONAL, TEACHERS, COMMERCIAL 


AND MUSIC COURSES 
Expenses $356.00 to $380.00. 


P. E. MONROE, President 
Hickory, N. C. 


ference by the last meeting of the synod. 
Four papers, very carefully prepared, were 


read: “Financial Assistance to Needy 
Ministers,” by J. D. Krout, D.D., secretary 
of the Central Pennsylvania Synod, Har- 
risburg; “Ministerial Scholarships; Sub- 
sidizing and Repayment,” by the secretary 
of conference, the Rev. J. F. Knittle, Ph.D., 
Manheim; “Licensure—Shall It Be Con- 
tinued?” by C. G. Leatherman, D.D., 
Hummelstown, and H. F. Baughman, D.D., 
Philadelphia; and ‘“Synodical Missions: 
Problems and Outlook,” by S. W. Herman, 
D.D., Harrisburg. In each instance it is to 
be regretted that more time was not avail- 
able for a thorough discussion of these 
important and thought-provoking subjects. 

The Vesper Service was in charge of 
Vice-president T. Benton Peery, S.T.D., 
Philadelphia. The speaker, Oscar F. Black- 
welder, D.D., Washington, D. C., spoke 
challengingly and encouragingly on the 
theme, “What to Do About the Evening 
Service,” recommending that it be ded- 
icated to evangelistic preaching. 


Nominees for 1940 U. L. C. A. 


Convention 


Throughout the day balloting to select 
clerical and lay nominees to be recom- 
mended to synod as delegates to the 
United Lutheran Church Convention next 
October continued. 

Clerical Nominees: E. Martin Grove, 
D.D., Harrisburg; T. Benton Peery, S.T.D., 
Philadelphia; H. F. Baughman, D.D., Phila- 
delphia; Stanley Billheimer, D.D., Palmyra; 
C. S. Simonton, D.D., Harrisburg; Ross 
Stover, D.D., Philadelphia; S. W. Herman, 
D.D., Harrisburg; Wm. C. Ney, D.D., 
Brookline; G. E. McCarney, Conshohocken. 

Alternates: L..C. Manges, D.D., Harris- 
burg; C.-P. Swank, D.D., Philadelphia; 
J. H. Musselman, D.D., Lancaster; Wm. J. 
Miller, D.D., Philadelphia; G. A. Greiss, 
D.D., Allentown; C. G. Leatherman, D.D., 
Hummelstown; J. F. Knittle, Ph.D., Man- 
heim; W. E. Swoope, Lebanon. 

Lay Nominees: E. G. Hoover, Harrisburg; 
Harry A. Fritsch, Allentown; D. P. 
Deatrick, Middletown; B. B. Slifer, White- 
marsh; Wm. H. Emhardt, Philadelphia; 
A. H. Durboraw, Narberth; John G. Kurz- 
enknabe, Harrisburg; O. Roy Frankenfield, 
Philadelphia; Ivan J. Snyder, Philadelphia. 

Alternates: E. S. Gerberich, Harrisburg; 
C. E. Boyer, Harrisburg; Walter M. Shoop, 
Hummelstown; R. C. Daugherty, Reading; 
I. W. Miller, Lebanon; C. W. Witmer, Lan- 
caster; H. W. Hemlen, Phillipsburg; W. K. 
Kohlhaas, Steelton; P. M. Shoemaker, 
Highspire. Cuiretus A. SENFT, 

Publicity Committee. 
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CONGRESS ADDRESSED 


Roanoke Conference Adopts Anti-war 
Resolution 


THE fall meeting of the Roanoke Confer- 
ence of the Synod of Virginia was held in 
Kittinger’s Chapel, the Rev. S. C. Ballen- 
tine, supply pastor, October 17. The Rev. 
H. Edgar Knies, president, presided over 
the meeting. The morning was featured 
by election of officers for the next two 
years and an address by Dr. E. C. Cooper, 
president of the Southern Lutheran The- 
ological Seminary of Columbia, S. C. Dr. 
Cooper stressed the importance of this 
educational institution in the life of the 
Southern Church. He asked for the sup- 
port of the ministers serving on the ter- 
ritory of the church which extends from 
Virginia to Mississippi. 

Dr, F. C. Longaker, professor at Roanoke 
College, preached the communion sermon, 
using as his text Exodus 33: 18, 19. His 
message was timely and inspiring. The 
Rev. G. S. Derrick was the liturgist. 

The results of the morning elections 
were: the Rev. M. L. Shaner, president; 
the Rev. V. A. Cameron, secretary; Mr. 
C. M. Speese, re-elected treasurer. 

The ladies of the host congregation 
served a most delightful lunch. 

The afternoon was taken up largely with 
reading and discussing four papers pre- 
sented by as many ministers: “The Church 
Member at Public Worship,” by the Rev. 
M. L. Minnick of Lynchburg; “Distinctive 
Doctrines of the Lutheran Church,” by the 
Rev. V. A. Cameron of Willis; “Scriptural 
Basis for Christian Giving,” by the Rev. 
M. L. Shaner of Newport; “The U. L. C. A. 
1939 Program of Evangelism,” by the Rev. 
P. L. Royer of Bluefield, W. Va. 

Dr. Charles J. Smith, president of 
Roanoke College; Mr. T. C. Rohrbaugh, 
superintendent of the Lutheran Orphans’ 
Home of the South, located at Salem, Va.; 
Mrs. J. L. Almond, Jr., president of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Lu- 
theran Synod of Virginia; and Dr. R. 
Homer Anderson, superintendent of the 
Synod of Virginia, brought greetings from 
their respective institutions and auxiliaries. 


Opposes Arms Embargo Repeal 
Proposal 


After routine business was disposed of, 
the Rev. W. E. Eisenberg, Salem, Va., pre- 
sented the following anti-war resolution, 
which was passed by the conference and 
was to be sent to the Virginia delegation 
in the United States Congress: 

“Because we believe you desire to know 
how your constituents in Virginia feel on 
the question of revision of the Neutrality 
Act now being debated in Congress, ve, 
the members of the Roanoke Conference 
of the Lutheran Synod of Virginia, both 
pastors and lay representatives from 
twenty-five congregations with 4,700 mem- 
bers in convention assembled at Kittinger’s 
Church, Roanoke County, Va., desire to 
convey to you our measured sentiments 
on this matter about which all of us are 
tremendously concerned. 

“It is our profound conviction, first, that 
war represents utter and complete denial 
of the Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
the Prince of Peace; second, that the 
greatest contribution our United States 
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can make to a strife-ridden world of to- 
day, and especially that of tomorrow, is 
to preserve now her resources, her man- 
hood and her unequaled position as a neu- 
tral power, with peace; third, that we 
view with the gravest concern the efforts 
already under way to embroil our country 
indirectly in the European conflict. We 
refer in particular to (A) repeal of the 
embargo on arms to belligerents; (B) the 
extension of credit to the belligerents; and 
(C) the use of American ships in the war 
zone areas. We wish to voice our unalter- 
able opposition to any and all proposals 
which tend to involve our country in 
conflict. 

“The record of history shows that Europe 
has been in a state of intermittent war for 
3,000 years. We covet no such record for 
our beloved America. We pray God that 
you will use your influence to the end that 
our nation will maintain her peace in or- 
der that she may be strong and ready 
when the time comes to assume her lead- 
ership in things which make for lasting 
peace in the world of tomorrow.” 

M. L. SHaner, Reporter. 


“OBENAUF HALL” 


Tue Lutheran Women’s League of Cleve- 
land is opening “The Obenauf Hall,” a 
Christian home for girls earning $15 or 
less a week, with accommodations for 
approximately twenty girls. This home is 
in a fine residential section of East Cleve- 
land, Ohio, a 35-minute ride by trolley 
from the Public Square, two doors from 
the Euclid Avenue car line, and a two- 
minute walk from Calvary Lutheran 
Church, Dr. H. B. Ernsberger pastor. 

Mr. and Mrs. A. M. Obenauf will be 
the resident supervisors of the home. The 
price ranges from $6.25 to $7.50 per week 
for room and board (two meals a day). 
We believe the readers of THe LuTHERAN 
will be interested to learn of such a home, 
and if you are of the same opinion, you 
may wish to pass the information on. 

Further details may be obtained by ad- 
dressing Mrs. C. D. Hoff, 2559 Canterbury 
Road, Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 

THE LUTHERAN Women’s LEAGUE OF 
CLEVELAND 
Exizasetu A, Fue.iine, Pub. Chair. 


REFORMATION FESTIVALS 


The Reformation Rally sponsored by the 
Brotherhoods of the Lutheran churches in 
Lebanon County, Pennsylvania, was held 
Sunday afternoon, November 5, in the 
Seventh Street Lutheran Church, Lebanon, 
Pa., the Rev. E. Allan Chamberlin pastor. 

The speaker was Dr. F. H. Knubel, pres- 
ident of the United Lutheran Church, on 
the topic, “Some Thoughts from the Refor- 
mation.” The Apollo Glee Club furnished 
musical numbers, and the following pas- 
tors took part in the service: the Rev. 
James F. Patterson of Annville, the Rev. 
Paul H. Sheffer of Schaefferstown, the 
Rev. Hobart W. Tyson of Myerstown, the 
Rev. John H. Diehl of Mt. Zion, and the 
Rev. W. E. Swoope of Lebanon. 

Organ numbers were played by Mrs. 
Robert Knoll, and a fifteen-minute song 
service was in charge of Luther Speicher. 


THE LUTHERAN 


Manasquan, N. J. On the Festival of the 
Reformation, Sunday, October 29, a way- 
side Bible was dedicated in memory of 
George Mueller, Sr., in the churchyard 
of the Lutheran Church of the Holy Trin- 
ity, Manasquan, N. J. The lectern, designed 
to harmonize with the colonial architec- 
ture of the old church, was placed be- 
tween the two trees along the edge of the 
sidewalk. The Bible is a large pulpit Bible 
containing the King James and the Amer- 
ican Standard versions in parallel col- 
umns. An easily lifted plate-glass cover 
protects the Bible from the weather. The 
service of dedication followed the morn- 
ing service. The Rey. Christian Schenck 
is pastor of this congregation. 


CONFERENCE 


The forty-seventh convention of the Southern 
Conference of the Synod of California will be 
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held in First Church, Glendale, Calif., the Rev- 
James P. Beasom pastor, November 27 and 28. 
The opening sssion Monday at 10.30 A. M. will 
be the Service of Holy Communion; sermon by 
the Rev. Henry I. Kohler, president of the 
conference. G. Herbert Hillerman, Sec. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Culler, Silas, from Seven Valleys, Pa., to 30 S. 
Harlan St., York. Pa. 

Hansen, F. H., from 310 Knox Ave., 
apolis, Minn., to First Lutheran 
Dayton, Ohio. 

Hillerman, D.D., George H., from 997 E. Walnut 
St., Pasadena, Calif., to 831 Belvidere St., 
Pasadena, Calif. 

Holland, David T. E., from 216 N. Cherry St., 
Bryan, Ohio, to 772 May St., Akron, Ohio. 
Scherer, Henry, from 349 Eighteenth St., S. E., 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, to 129 Eighth St., N. E., 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Steele, C. G., from 7i Lemon St., Augustine, 
Fla., to 121 Westwood Ave., Mobile, Ala. 

Thompson, H. N., from 728 Union St., Jackson, 
Mich., to 1006 Sixth St., Jackson, Mich. 

Treusch, Earl J., from 118 Pandora 
Kitchener, Ont., Canada, to Milverton, 
Canada. 

Wennermark, H., from 123 Andrew Place, West 
Lafayette, Ind., to De Soto, Ill. 


Minne- 
Church, 


Ave., 
Ont., 


" MUSIC 


Oo 


cathedral 
quality 


for the season of 
Christmas joy! 


%* Christmas, this year, will be more than 
ever a season of joy and of inspiration for 
your congregation if your services are en- 
riched by the glorious music of a new 
Hammond Organ. 

At a fraction of the cost you might ex- 
pect—from $1,500 to $1,700 if your 
church is of average size—a beautiful 
Hammond could be installed in time for 
Christmas. A small down payment would 
bring it about . . . and the experience of 
many of the 2500 churches which now use 
Hammonds is that for such a magnificent 
organ, the funds necessary to complete 
the long-term payments can be raised 
more easily than for any other purpose. 
Let us send you complete information; 
merely fill in and mail the coupon below. 


NEW! A console pictured above, designed 
especially for churches—at the same low 
price. 


NEW! Reverberation Control—which now 
makes it possible for every church, regardless 
of size or type of construction, to have the 
ringing, full-toned music formerly heard only 
in the largest stone or brick structures. Be 
sure to hear the Hammond with Reverbera- 
tion Control before you decide on any organ! 


HAMMOND 
ORGAN 


A FITTING MEMORIAL GIFT 
FOR YOUR CHURCH 


Rev. John O. Lang, Former Pastor of 
St. Paul’s Evangelical Lutheran Church, 
Rome, Ohio, says: 


“The rich liturgical service of the Lutheran 

Church never sounded complete before we got 

our Hammond, but now we are able to render 
our sacred service as it ought to be."’ 


Hammond Instrument Co., 2904 N. Western Ave., Chicago 


Please send me full information about the complete new Hammond Organ 
with Reverberation Control, together with alist of churches using Hammonds. 


* 


CHOC ROP IMO RO SO CCW ER TKO O C0 OCHS OC EBRE BDC 
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THE LUTHERAN 


New (Christmas Greeting Folders 


November 22, 1939 


Especially for Pastors, Sunday School Superintendents and Teachers 


With Envelopes Executed in Colors 


These four French-fold folders are made up with designs, sentiments and Scripture verses 
making them especially suitable for pastors and church workers to send to their groups. 
Size, 4 x 5 inches. Price, 5 cents each; 40 cents a dozen; $2.50 a hundred. 


Cet 


No. X102 


No. X104 


No. X102. Outside de- 
sign in blue, red, yellow, 
and brown, inside design 
in brown, Message : ‘“With 
eager, believing, and 
worshipping hearts let 
us, like the shepherds of 
old, approach the man- 
ger-bed of Him whom the 
angel called the Saviour, 
Christ the Lord, in order 
that we may enjoy true 
Christmas happiness.” 
Text: ‘Glory to God in 
the highest, and on earth 
peace, good will toward 
men.”’ 

No. X103. Outside de- 
sign in blue, red, yellow, 
and brown; inside design 
in blue, yellow, and 
brown. Message: “‘As the 


Star of Bethlehem guided No. X103 


the wise men to where 
the heavenly Babe re- 
vealed His glory, so may 
the beauty and the sweet- 
ness of the Wonder Child 
draw our hearts to Him 
this glorious Christmas- 
tide.’ Text: “Lo, the 
star went before them.” 

No. X104. Outside de- 
sign in red, yellow, 
brown, and blue; inside 
design in red, yellow, and 
brown. Message: ‘May 
the light that streamed 
from the manger many 
centuries ago and still is 
shed abroad in the Christ- 
mas message enter your 
heart with its cheery and 
healing glow this Christ- 
mas season and through- 
out the entire New Year.” 
Text: ‘Thanks be unto 


God for his unspeakable No. X105 


gift.” 


Full Color Reproductions of 
Famous Art Pictures 


The color pictures are tipped-on, with suitable 
religious messages printed on inside page on ivory- 
toned paper stock in sepia ink. With envelopes. 


Size, 444 x 514 inches. Price, 3 cents each; 


No. 992. MESSAGE: “May the divine glow of 
the manger scene radiate peace and joy to your 
home this Christmas season.” 


MESSAGE: ‘For God so loved the 
world, that He gave His only begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth in Him should not perish, but 
have everlasting life.” 


No. X105. Outside design in brown, red, blue, and yellow; inside design in blue, red, and 
brown. Message: ‘‘As the evergreens, symbols of life amid the snows of winter, fittingly pre- 
sent the thought of life-giving power, may this beauty and strength fill your heart with Christ- 
mas cheer and New Year’s happiness.’”’ Text: “Fear not: for, behold, I bring you good tidings 


of great joy, which shall be to all people.” 


> 


An Attractive Greeting Folder for Pastors and Church Council 


with New Features Enhancing the Appeal of this Type Folder 


No. 900 
(Illustrating appearance of folder when opened.) 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228-1234 SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


860 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


No. 900. The Christmas Message Fol- 
der for 1939 makes available a self-en- 
veloping device similar to that offered 
in previous years but with a very dif- 
ferent’ type of color illustration and 
with fine Christmas Message printed on 
rich cream paper stock and blue ink: 
“When the voice of the herald angel 
said to the shepherds, Fear not, there 
was ushered into the human soul a 
blessed assurance that is the possession 
of everyone who believes the glad tid- 
ings, Unto you is born... a Savior. 
May the joy of the shepherds be yours 
this Christmas season.” 


SELF-ENVELOPE (needing no en- 
velope) since it is constructed to be 
folded to form its own envelope to 
mail at 114 cents. 


Furnished flat, ready for signature 
and folding. Sample on application. 


Price, 35 cents a dozen; $2.75 a 100. 


219 Sixth Street, Pittsburgh 


MESSAGE: “May heaven’s choicest 
blessings, which the Christ child brought to earth, 
be yours this Yuletide and through the coming 


No. 995. MESSAGE: ‘‘May every rich blessing 
in the name of 
celebrate at Christmas time.” 


1617 Sumter Street, Columbia, S. C. 


$2.75 a hundred. 


Moy the divine glow of 


the manger scene radiate 
peace and joy to your 


home this Christmos season. 


That whosoever believeth in Him 
Should not perish, 
But hove everlosting life, 


May heaven's choicest blessings, 
which the Christ child brought 
to earth, be yours this 


Yulotide ond through the 


coming year. 


May every rich blessing be 


yours in the nome of 
Him whose birth we 


colebrate at Christmas time. 


im whose birth we 


